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Introduction 



• What Research in Reading Says to the Teacher of English 



Do you remember tKis oKi verse- 

9 

t 

V\\\ Qmipfhf * 

The centipede u.is happy quite 
l?ntil the frog, one li.iy for fun \ 
Asked, 'Tray" which foot comes after which^" , , 
_ This threw his'^miiul to such a pitch - ' 

He lav distracted in the ditch 4 
^ » Considcriug how to run! ■ . 

I he English teacher, asked to teach the skills in\^)lved in a process which he 
performs almost as naturalK as he breathes or runs, does not lie in a ditch, but 
he is, like the poor centipede, driven nearl\ to distraction. 

He knows' well the increasc4 pressures o"f tlie .throngs of pupils whom he must 
teach to read if they are to sur\i\e in tt)da\ *s competiti\e society and whom he 
hopefully expects to hook t)n books-if not on literature. He'^e cognizes the 
importance of power in reading. Vet, frustrated in his attempts to teach English 
to pupils who lack adequate reading' pt)wcr, wishing secrctV that someone e' ,e 
would take over responsibility for dealing with the situation, but knowing that 
a large part, if not the major' part of the )ob rests heavily on his own shoulders, 
the traditionally prepared English teacher needs help. And he needs it fast. He 
needs help in closing the crip'phng gaps in his almost certainly outmoded, even 
though recent, professional background. He needs help in siphoning off the 
pertinent results of \ast rc/>earLh in reading and in interpreting and applying these 
results to impro\e his t>wn understanding and his tmn teaching. He needs specific 
concrete answers to his many questions. 

During the tlecade which has elapsed since the publication of our first bulletin, 
sit^nifkanf social, ecomjmiL, and educational changes have taken place. Research 
has generated new areas of scholarly specialization. The content of "English" 
isbemg continuousK rcexaniined, redefined, and refocused. Consequently the role 
of the teacher of English is being reappraised and reshaped, and his prepanltion 
for that changing role is therefore being redesigned. At the sanie time, the high 
school population has multiplied. Attention-and funds-of the United States 
Oflke of Education now include English and reading in their .scope^ and research 
in these fields has burgeoned, ' 

I he new -model responsibilities of tho'ICnglish teacher have far outrun his old- 
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model prop.ir.inon. Colleges .ind universities thiic preparer teachers arc in the 
process of changing ciirricuhi to meet ch.inging needs. But retooling the academic 
.ind protcssion.il ni.icliiner\ is .in iinoUcd process, sccnungK gl.ici.il nvits speed. 

The hecdsMif teachers which promp/cd the miblication of our original bulletin 
still oht.un. Our purp^ose is the same to he\ oiid mere ohiective reporting to 
select, interpret, and appl\ research in reading for the teacher (^f EnjTlish. X)ur 
four origtfial topics have been retained, the Chapters brought up to\latc and 
rewritten. Four ncvv chapters have been added. 

The content as previously is limited to research in the areas of greatest concern 
to the ''Uy te.icher of Knglish; as contrasted with tht>se of the reading, specialist. 
I hese studies coyiprise s\stcinatic empirical inv cstiyatKms which present quan- 
tified findings, anaKses of d.ita, and conclusions. Where such "hard-nosed" experi- 
mental research is not available, other xvorks are included ^uch as descriptive 
analyses, jtatus studies, and survevs. The bulletin focu'ses on the implfcations of 
rhcse findings for the classroom teacher of English. It attempts to help him find 
consistenrU better answers to his .searching (|ucstions and is orirani/cd around 
the following interrelated eight topics. 

^ What does rc^carch^iv H\hii/i{r n'lvj! 

-about reading and the teacher of Fnglish- 
-about reading and the high school student- 
--about attitudes toward reading 
-about successful reading programs 
-about practices in teaching reading^ \ " ^ ^ 

^ -about reading in the content fields^ * ; 

-about materials for teaching rendiiii;' ■ * 

-about evaluation in reading' 

riie generalKst in i:«glisli is still the ker teacher in the countr\^ thousands of 
<^condir\ school Tnglish departnientv It is to bun that tl>is*l)ullctin is addressed. 

A.G. 
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About Reading and the Teacher of English? 
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M. Agriella ^nn 
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Former member, School of Education 
Bqston Un versify 
*Boston, MassachusjBtts 



What Is ^'English"? 

This cj^icstion "VVhnt is Enghsh?'' 
lus a faii^ili.ir soitiul. But the answers 
are eiusivi: and continue to shift. The 
effect IS of foremost concern to us here, 
for the way we define English determines 
the wav \v|e prepare teachers of English. 
Our present dilemnu-the need for En- 
glish teachers to teach readmg as well as 
the skills nkessarv to read literature^ and 
the lack (if preparation for this task- 
has a curitkus history. Examining, e\en 
cursorilv, t ie sources of this predicament 
can he revealing ,and instnictive. The 
following brief look at the academic 
ancestry of todav^s English teacher may 
help clarifv how he acquired his many 
km and wm he does so manv different 
things, as Uell as illuminate his Topsv- 
like growth. 

In Its rebrively short history, English 
in our ^secondary school has'changed its 
character manv times, and more im- 
portantly. It] continues to chaogc in re- 
sponse to (livcrsc pressures and influ- 
ences. Among these, oiti: of the most 
important hal been the shifting emphases 
within college and universitv depart- 
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ments of English. According to Parker 
(24), speaking to the Association of De- 
partments of English: • 

. . . "English" a recognized academic 
subject was not self-begotten, nor did it 
spring fully armed from the forehead of 
ancient rhetoric. It is a norma! and 
legitimate child. It is not a foundling. 
Fresent-da\ [teachers] should be more 
aware, thereftire, of its once proud par- 
ents, both of whom arc still \er) much 
alive— though living apart. . . . 

Fnglish J,as a discipline in Anierical 
was boriT al)out 100 years ago. Its mother, 
the eld^t daughter of Rhetoric, was 
Oratory— or* what we now prefer to 
* call public speaking or, sjmply, speech. 
Its father was Philology or what we now 
call linguistics. Their marriage, as I 
ha\c suggested, , was slu>rt!i\ed, and En- 
glish IS therefore the cliild of a broken 
home. This unhappy fact accoums, per- 
haps, for its xarly feeling of Lndepen- 
dencc and its later bitterness toward 
both parents. I date the break with the 
mother, however, not from the disgrace- 
* fill affair she had with Elocution, but 
rather from the founding of the Speech 
Association of A^merica in 1914, . . . and 
the developing hi>stilitv ^>f litcrar) schol- 
ars ti> m>n-prcsi ripti\c grammar, new 
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reriiiinologv, .md the ngois of l.ingu.ipc 
srud\. Splinter groups fonu when their 
founders feel their interests neglected, 
ami Lnghsh teachers, absorbed in uhnt 
tlie\ considered more iiiipor^.int business, 
*ucre jndeed negletting speetli bv 1V14 
and losing all \ical concern uirh lin- 
guistics bv 1924. .. . 

. the teaching of Tjigiish [as distinct 
from Fnglish studies] is a Johnn\ -conie- 
iately . . . still wrestling strenuousiv and 
confusedly with the initial problem's that 
mass education has suddenly and greatly 
aggravated. . . . [We] are still fumbling 
and faddish and lacking well-defined 
goals. _ ^ 

"Knghsh" in the United States very re-" 
ccntly* bctame an accepted academic 
subject, grew to matuntv, over-reached 
itself, and planted dtepl\ the seeds of most 
of its subsccjutnt troubles as an academic 
discipline Farlv chairmen and earh pro- 
fessors of Fnglish literature were \villing 
if not eager to increase- the prestige of 
their subject and the num^rs of their 
studcntsj^and course ofjcjttrtp^y^qjxibrac- 
ing, not onl> hia^nstuj^J^rfC^ I n- 
glish grammar ancrtfi'e' history of the lan- 
guage and e\en, whenever possible, eom- 
paratl\e phil()log\ ), but also rhetoric^ 
which normally iiKlu'dcd, t)f course, ora- 
torv, elocution, and all forms of written 
composition. . let us remind oursehes 
of the full scope of the aggressiveness 
(some woyld say acquisitiveness) e\hib- 
ited bv the department of ''Fnglish." 
Ihev were later to embrace, just as 
greedil\ , jounuhsm, business w riting, cre- 
atut writing, writing for en^nneers, plav- 
writing, drama.and theater^ and Aiueruan 
literature, and were eventualK to be of- 
fering coiu-ses in contemporai'v literature, 
con>parative literature, the 'Bible and 
world classics in translaxion, American 
civilization, the humanities, and "Fnglish 
for foreigners" hi sum, l-'nghsh depart- 
'tuents becante the catchall for the work 
of teachers of extremely diverse interests 
and training, united theoictiuillv but not 
actually b\ the ct/mmon use of tlic mother 
tongue. Disintegration was therefore in- 
evital)le. . . . 

Thanks. first to its academic origins, 
and then to the spirit of competition 



and aggressu eness engendered bv depart/ 
mentah/ation, ''EN^hsh^' has never reall\ 
defined itself as a xiiscrpline. 

As might be expected, English de- 
partments in the sccond<ir\ schools were 
early influenced by offerings in the aca- 
demic institutions.^ Thcv also reflected 
the interests and competencies of their 
teachers, who taught, in diluted form, 
what they then^elves had been taught. 
Ultimately 'Engfish became tradition- 
bound, remote frLn the realities of the 
sccon,daJi;^chool, hnd faintly redolent of 
^•n'lothballs. (iradujUly reaction set in. 
Other influences. Immediate, ephemeral, 
and lasting, were lat work on the cur- 
ricula. Trcnicndouklv hicrcasing enroll- 
ments brought increasing divcrsitv 
among pupils, andlschools reeled under 
the inipct. In an adtcmpt to serve better 
the w ide range of Utidcnt needs and in 
response to socio-cilltural pressures, pro- 
fessional organizations Yind commi^tc«« 
began to exert stronb leadership. Only a 
few of the major onbs arc included here. 

As recently as dhe late fiftids, the 
prestigious Curricullim Commission of 
the National Council! of Teachers of En- 
glish, long jit work ilndcr Director Dora 
V. Smith, publishcdl r/x' English Laii- 
{ruage Arts in the Se\o7idary School^ the 
third volume of the* five-volume cur- 
riculum scries (7). Tlhis publication of- 
fered assistance in designing the English 
program to dc>velopl conipi^tcncics in 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening 
and to meet \outirs ndpds through htcra- 
ture. It helpred to naiVoxv the scope of ^ 
English instruction aild to sharpen its 
focus.. Implications foj- the preparation 
of tciichers xvcre cicarjand began to be 
put into effect. I 

Emphasis in college dntrance examina- 
tioas had changed fronl specific content 
to be covered to mental processes and 
skills to be developed,! (But Silas still 
persists even totfay!) jrjj^ authors of 
\'ohinie III sav ip^AVt (' 
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Aklu>ugli tlic scLundarv slIiuuIs of this 
Hjuntr\ have never served Lollcgc-lnnind 
• pupils c\clusivel\, rile stictcss nt tullcgc 
uf their students who gu un to further 
training has alwavs been a major clement 
in" judgments of the t|ualit\ of their In- 
struetum. Flijw to eare adetjuatclv fur 
thtise preparing for Lollcge, including the 
st>-ealled "gifted," and at the same tinie 
meet the needs of tliose seeking a terminal 
■cduLatit)n in high school is a problem 
ctjnf[oncing curriculum makers. An cqu.il- 
Is perplexing task is how to prepare stu- 
dents for Lollege and at the same time 
ft>r life t>utsidc an acadeiiYlc environment. 
. . . (p. 439) 

I^atcr thcv add: ^ 

Tlie trend in sclioqK vvitli n sninll staff 
and limited enrollnicnt was for manv 
years to let college entrance require- 
ments dominate tlie high school program. 
The last two o^; three decades have 
seen significant efforts to consider the 
pr<;(7ffl*ation of all suidents, wiiether bound 
for ctjilege or nijt, for tfic d^ntands of the 
vvt>rld tuitside the SLhool. i^lanv schools 
have made changes in this direction. 
Others have been untouclied by tiie 
movement. ... (p. 440) 

The Committee for Volume ill gave 
forceful recognitK^n to reading needs and 
the implied compdtoice of the teacher in 
ine'eting those needsSvOf special interest 
is Chapter />, *i)evolaning Coinpetence 
in Reading','! 7). The tWe parts of this 
scctiion (fiscuss: 

Reading- An All School Uesprtnsibilit) 

' 'Ma)or Strands of the Developtiiental Pro- 
grain in ReMcling 

' The Special Provmce of the Fnglish 
Teacher. Developing tlie Fssential Skills 
for Reading Literature 

llUmcdial Reading in tlu Classroom ^ 

Identification of Individuals ' Needing 
(finical Help 

Fhcinportance of developing <>\a\\s 
for iitcrarurois stressed. 



Maturity in appn^eiation of literature pre- 
supposi^s the developnicnt of skills essen- 
tial to reading the various literary tvpes— 
novel, short storv, poetry, drama, biog- 
raphy, and essay or article. In general, 
these skills inv ol've specific application 
to literature of the basic silent reading 
skills vv ith the additional consideration 
of difficulties posed by the different lit- 
crar v t) pes. Again, the teacher's essential 
task is to ti\^in students to think widi 
various kinds xjf literary material accord- 
ing to the purpose in reading. Of ciJurse, 
these skills, like any reading sj^ills, will 
develop gradually according to the read- 
er's intelligence, interest, ^ and general 
maturity, (p.' 179) 

This general statement is followed by 
specific breakdown and discussion ♦of 
sub-skills under each of the six literary 
ty^pes. 

Tlie publication of the NCTE Cur- 
riciilum Series was a part of the revolu- 
tion of the fifties. Across the country, 
English teachers began to form com- 
mittees, to r<;assess their goals, to revise 
their curricula, and to recognize their 
need to continue and extend their own 
preparation^^-Under the influence of the 
series,' neyy^ flex'fble, tentativ^e Guides in 
English Lmiguage Arts began to appear. 
A \fave oR. much needed, long overdue 
cutriculuin Vforni, almost tidal in pro- 
portion, was s^t in motion. 

In actual practice in nl?iny sckpols, 
however, cjni^ basis came to be foaiscd 
on .skills to the neglect of substantive 
content. Inevitably, further changes be- 
came necessary. New scholarly r<?search, 
particularly in language, communiCatioft 
theory, and the learning process brought 
about mounting concern and discontent. 

Strong new influences wcK^^dt m 
nTotld^i. In 1959 the College Entrance 
I'Aamination Board appointed the Com- 
mfssion on English, with the broadly 
stated purpose of ini proving the teachinc; 
of f.nglish in America's schools aftd cof- 
Icgcs. Their influential repoo't, Frecdmrl 
ifnd Discipline in English, w^as published 
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in 196^ .iftcr fi\c vc.irs of snidv .ind 
'experiment, including tuent\ summer 
insumtcs in various parts of the c6un- 
tr\, which brought together school and 
college Enghsh teachers. Theirs i$ an- 
other answer to the question, *'\Vhat is 
English^ (S). 

h (tht (^)uiniission] suughr to encourage 
and facihrarc a gradual iiarionuidc ini- 
[irovcnicnr ui curriculum, readier rraui- 
ing, and methods of ciassroont instruction. 
Its stated goal was to propose standards 
of achievement for college preparatorx 
students arid to suggest \\ju^ of meeting 
thciu. The (Commission's concern uith 
tollege prcparator) courses m secondary 
sthools ma\ seem to have been narrow 
. . , but better teaching of able stu- 
dents affects tile wfiole scliool . . ^ . hi 
making this appomtmcnt [of the Coni- 
missu)n on f^nglisli] the Board Reflected 
widespread concern that secondary $chool 
English, through a long process of dif- 
fusion^ of trying to meet many needs 
not met elsewhere in tfie scfiool, was in 
danger of losing its identity altogetficr. 
Someone's wry comment that English 
teaching' was nf)t a profession but a pre- 
dicament seemed too close to the truth 

• for comfort. 

. In the later elcmentar\ \ears . . . 
the group [pcading, spelling, word stud\, 
penmanship, conif])osition, oral work] is 
gradually compressed into a fifth of tlie 
school day and is merged into a single 

• subject called "English.'' The compres- 
sion has merit I)ecause it bj-^ings together 
several activities that fiave much m coiii- 
inon, but It also has defects. In die first 
plact. It makes separate wliat is naturalK 

a part of other subjects In the second 

pl.uc, exactly because * tlie com[)ositc 
called ^'English," as it emerges from the 
elementary scfiool, bears on all studies, it 
invites a furtlier accumulation of responsi- 
bilities by the I'nglish tc.ichcr. At onc^ 
pole, the study of logic may Ixj^ addled, 
though It IS surelv as much the jlfovmce 
of geoiiictP) and ph)sips as of Enghsh, 
at thC/^ither, social conduct (how to use 
tht tclc[)honc, how to write letters of 
invitation, fiovv to (ate teen-age prob- 
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lems) mav claim, time and attention. 
Whatever ma\ be said about the absolute 
WDith of some of these matters, it k clear 
th.it inclusivcness is not a very satis-^ 
factorv principle of organization for the 
curriculum in English. 

hat is tlie school and college subject 
called "English"' ...The answer rests on 
the unstartlmg assumpt1t)n tlvat language, 
primarilv the I nglisli language, consti- 
tutes tlie core of tl^c subject, and on the 
further ai\d equallv unstartling, assump- 
tion that the stud\ and use olf the l\n- 
glisli language is the proper content of 
the J' riglish* curriculum. . . . 

The English curriculuriv i;i the aver- 
age secondarv scliool todav is an unhappy 
c<)mb in.it ion of old matter unrenewed 
and new matter that rarelv rises above 
the'^t^vcl p{ passing concerns. Macbeth 
vies with the writing of tbank-ymi notes 
for time in the turriculum, and lessons on 
telephoning with instruction in the pro- 
cesses t)f argument, (pp. 1-3)* 

With specific reference to the build- 
ing of the curriculum, the Comniissiorf 
states (5), '*Thc catchall character of 
many English progr.ams .results in con- - 
fusion of purpose and diffusion of re- 
sponsibilities, both inimical to ,good in- 
struction''" and in its recommendations 
it^ sought to acjiicvc **that clarity of 
dcfinitfon [which I is of pyjnary impor- 
tance." Espccially^pcrtincnt to this article 
is their * recommendation: "That the 
scope of the. English program be de- 
fined as the saidy of language, liujra- 
ture, and composition, written andf oral, 
and that matters not clearly related to 
' suchstiidv be e.xchided from it." 

This CEEB report was a part of the 
curriculai- reform that began in, the early 
ly^Os and has swept over the schools, 
elFectmg dramatic changes in the class-^ 
rof^HiC Its influence xvas strong .and per- 
Masive, and the triadic curriculum (lan- 
guage, htcrature, and composition) took 
hold, One of its cflfccts was decreasing 
emphasis on teaching the supporting 
skills, including reading. 
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riicsc mfluciKcs have been s.iliitar\ 
but, fortuiiatcK , not final. Perhaps, as 
the CREB report says (5): 

Restlessness about the i|uaht\ of 1 n- 
ghsh instruction has existed among 1 n- 
^riush teachers for decades. It lua) be 
tiuc that thoughtful I nglish teachers 
ha\*e al\\a\s been and al\sa\s will be 
dissatisfied \\ ith their perfornianee, be- 
e-ause Knglisb, unlike other subjects, oc- 
cupies a cei^tral position in the instruc- 
tional program of the country's schools. 

Ferment, leaven, and new ideas are 
still at Work producing needed' readjust- 
ments in definition, and conscijucnt nmd- 
ifications jn the pre[>aration of English 
teachers. Dissatisfaction and debate over 
the curncuKim guides of the '60s in- 
dicate that clianges are again imminent, 
TeacKors arc* becoiTiing increasingly un- 
ea*\ at the practici^l effects of the triadic 
organization of English, which m opera- 
tion m the schools ignored individual 
differences and put disproportionate ef- 
fort in terms of class hours on literature, 
written composition, and language, with 
little, or at^worst ahnost none, gn the; 
skills on which competence in these very 
areas is b^iscd. 

On^ recent far-reaching influence on 
definition, with implications for the 
preparation of teachers of English, is 
the National Defense Education A-ct. 
Meckel (21) savs- 

I 

XDI A legislation has turned the atten- 
tion of The eountr\ to the most *basic 
p»i)blLni of demoLratic education thO 
iiu[>ro\ eiiient of classroom experience^ in 
essential academic subjects of those |)u()ils 
who have been the most' diffieuljr' to 
. teach. The a\ajjability of federal funds 
Tof^hi.s purpose Is therefore the greatest 
[)ositi^lN factor m teacher education to- 
vla^ and the greatest educational achieve 
mcnt m the historv of the American 
people. As long as NDl'A provided assis- 
tance onl) to mathemaric3» science, and 
foreigrt Linguages, it 4iiainl\ benefitted the 
college prcparatorv students in our 



schools. With the addition of English 
. . . .ivsistance became extended -to the 
[subject] required of all pupils thr^)Ugh- 
out their entire pirl)lic school e\i{ierience. 
Provisions for reading . , . make the act a 
piece of legislation preeminentlv con- 
cerned with teaching and teaching meth- 
ods .... 

One result of this federal legislation is 
that it IS apparently going to force us to 
reconsider the de^^nition of our subject. 
During the last Tew years, concurrent 
.VMth the efforts to improve the high 
school English curriculum of university 
preparatorv students, attempts have been 
made to formulate a ne\s definition of 
public school I'nglish instruction. Con- 
siderable consensus developed around the 
definition of English as instruction in 
language, literature, and composition. 
This trivium, it has been argued, con- 
stitutes \shat is essential in English. Eed- 
cr^l legislation appears to be forcing us 
tow ard a nevjt. orientation. In Wash- 
ington ,the trivium seems to have been 
recognized as not comprehensive enough 
to serve as a definition for federal legis- 
lation that seeks to improve the English 
' instruction not only of the Tnorc" ca- 
pable studq^its in our schools^ but of those 

\ whose culture and environment have not 
provided educational opportunity, those 
\ho lack reading proficiency . . . those 
ftX whom the learning of f.nglish skills 
has been and still is a seriouslv frustratii^g 
and unpleasant process. Certainly the tri^-- 
luin tends not to direct our thinking to- 
ward the oral aspects of language, which 
' linguists would sec as essential in our ap- 
proach to 1 nglish usage, in teaching the 
culmrallv deprived, in teaching leading, 
ojr m instAieting those for whom English 
is a second language. The trivium has en- 
couraged the idea, especiallv among those 
vsho are inclined to be congenial to it, 
xjiat ^the teaching of reading— at least at 
lower levels of skill— is not reall\ English 
teaching at all. It is, of course, possible to 
put forward stfoiig arguments for this 
point of view . If vs e hold it, howev cr, the 
eonsetjuenecs for American education arc 
vehv great. Not onlv the nature of En- 
^hsh is at stake in the issue but the vel\ 
Tuture of public education. 
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So far this paper has l)ccii pninanU 
concerned with the eonrinuousU thank- 
ing Jcfininon of i'nghsh" aiiJ riie t^^rou- 
" ing importance arul retognition of the , 
rcaJing cf)nipi)ncnt. hi sunimar\, nu\ 
I stress the point that these aspeets shoiihl 
he percencJ withm the alwavs tem- 
porary frame\\orl> uf the total prt>- 
grani, the emerging Jttinitio.n of whieh 
mav be rentativeK state J as' "fnglish" 
I.HH^uage. literature. eonipoMtion, Wl) 
the supporting skills of reaJing, writinir, 
speaking, aiui listening. It hegiiis to look 
Tif)u as if we are ahout to ha\e another 
wcihling in this Fiighs>i faniiU anJ brin^ 
together in proJuctne assoeianon these 
two important mam hranehcs. the coij- 
mti\c an J atfeetive aspects uf cotitent, 
aiui the supporting competencies, or 
skills. 

What Is the Reading Component 
of "English"? 

What IS the rcaJuig eomponctit of 
"Knghsir*- What arc the aspects of reaJ- 
ing for which the English teacher has 
rcsponsihiiit) ' Ktiiphasis throughout this 
paper on the skills in\(>he(i in inter- 
preting written svnihols and on thpse 
rc(|Uircd for reading with depth *aiid 
insight should not ohscurc the ultimate 
purpose for which these skills arc taught 
—USG in the cognitive and affective pro- 
cesses^of products c thinking, [ he sci- 
• ence and art of teaching Knglish come 
together here laving a sound foundation 
and building the superstructure which 
nukes possible power and dehtjht in lit- 
eraairc. To lose sight of these main tronls 
\Couid be something like getting stucj^ 
with finger exercises m pla\ ing the guitar 
instead of m.iking^real muj>ic. Or to mix 
in ^mother metaphor, like making white 
\auce tn learning to cook \'oirrc not 
a cook unless \()u can do n. But also 
\ou're'riot a cook if that's all \ou can 
do The «ame of the garfie here is use 
I What skills comprise the' reading com- 
ponent- Definition is again in ()ider. 



Rel eareh has not \et isoiitcd all the 
skills iiuolved 111 the* complex act of 
reading, but eeitain ones are known to 
be basie If the seeondar\ school cj^uld 
pfesuna, i>ptimistiejll\ , that pupils enter* 
ing iimior high sehoul bad mastered the 
prima r\ dee od ing skills, and^ could jiisc' 
eontext and other eomprehension skilfs 
to unloek meaning, the rcadin<> com-^ 
JfJ^cnx in the secoiutir\ sghool would " 
still have to iiieludc provision for devel- 
oping more sophistieated \ oeabularv^^ 
and f(H fuither rctinement of the sUlls 
needed for reading factual ma.tcn*iiil and 
for reading literature. Also, because 
man\ students sit in a seeoudar\ school 
but perform at an clementar\ <• scluml 
level, the reading component for some 
time nia\ need fo meludj>-tlK' more 
primary skills. ^ \ ' 

\ny listing of skills included in the 
* reading component of Ei-vglLsh is to some 
degree arhitrarv^^ut the follovvinj one 
[>\ (lUnn and (/thcis is reprcs^pnta-^ 
tivc- 

yOCABULAKV SKILLS-Mky^ to^sc 
tontcxr clues, to use phoiKUc and 5fruc- 
tiiral aiiaKsis, including s\ llabication' to 
use the glossarv and the Mietionary, to 
. utih/e wide R\Lncd reading to enrich and 
t'XteruL w ord niKmniiF^ 

Yo MPRIiHl-XSIOM SKII.LS^Mky 
To find and to understand details and main 
idoas, to relate supporting derails to main 
ideas, to see and understand the sequence 
of ideas or e\ ents ^ , 

Srunr SKILLS ior work tyve 

RLAI)l\(!~.\hi\h\ to define a specific 
purpose foi reading, to adjust the method^,. ^ 
of reading to one's j)urp()se and to- the ^ 
nature of the liiatenal, to locate informa- \ 
tion, to use in/<)rniation, to remember 
u hat is read 

(. R/':ATI I I'l-RLAlVNCi SKfLLS-sUWs 
of a higljcr order tlian literal coniprelien- 
sKui— ahtlitv to draw conelusu)ns and to . 
make inferencej), to anticipate events and 
to preilu t outeomes, to use ideas gained 
through reading in a new situation, to sc- ^ 

12 ^ 
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U<.r aiui tt) use sc\,crji s')iiucs i*\ intoMna- 
rinii \i\ S4)l\iiiir a piubkiii. tu jiiii^t rlit 
\alidu\ of niforniaru)!! and to idcnrifv 
tlu' \knrci\ purpose, tn nlistiuguisli l>c 
"rvvccii tlu' nlc\.int .uul tlu^ nulfxuu, or 
rlu nii^orraiu aiul rlu iniini[)<>i t mr. rt> 
(lisnnguish Iktuccii c.uisf aiul cliccr, ro 
(iisrint;uisli^l)cr\\ (.'(.n tur aiul opinion 

V II ERAIi'RE~Sl\ll I S -IM) Al'- 
I*Rh( E l ri()\ S uiulcrsraiuiinir aiui a[)- 
precianng-liow lircrarurc t.an enroll pci- 
soiul In !n«; rlii ou<j[h nisighrs niro rlu* w a\ s 
orhcts tctt. rliiuK. and li\c, 

Imw lifu.unic (m dcvt-lop acsrhcru 
\ ihu s, 

hou lij;^r.ir\ Nituariuns tan be used ro 
undci stand mir'soH aiid one's htc 



li^w ni authoi develops 
lixVu 1 Ik 



[)lot 

rex v., lis c liat .n. I . lutw Ik h~ 
\eaU rune and scitinti; , lu>u scrnng 
mtluemcs plot ind''vli.n\u rei . 

luiw JhaKur^ristRs ot ditfcfent lituar\ 
torn.is ' atk\ r rhe urinnt; uul leadintr 
of hterarure, how rlu rc.uiint; of iir- 
ViaUiiC''!^ enrnhed 1)\ \isua1i/int; tlvirac- 
rtrs and serrnig, how 1 ir | is enrjohcd b\ 
'luaring (.haia^rers* <. on\ ei satfon and 
voices. 

rhe |etTeers| <»t rtliint; \ srorv ^tioui dif- 
feruu points of \ \\ . tlu use of fl^sh- 
[)uls and other tinn. [)atteTns. the use and 
iiupc^rtanie ot fou shado\\ int^ (.lues, the 
use of desiTiptne and etU\tt\e e\[ircs- 
sio.is, the use of s\ inhols |and| tiUnrts ()t* 
^[)eei ii. ihi ust (Iff huuioi. vitire, luwu » 
• 

the mood and ho'w \\k [)oet i^uatcs it, the 
etTei fs ot ihvnu' and rlu thin in [)oeti\, 
txpcs'ot [>»Hri( htruK the etfec ti\ t ness ot 
\^ oi d sounds jn poetr\ , 

t 

tIh oihuittURnr <»t luu ituii^ thiough 
oral natiii\ii[» the eiijov luent ot litnafiv'^ 
tluouiih appiiruatne hsteinng * * 



Luh skill 
111 iuilit\ a 



in am sut h a listniLj is 
link \ luster ot sul) sivills 
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uhkli in praetiee nuv nccJ further 
bre.ilvjoua to meet tlic uiJc range of 
student ncetts. , 

\rtenipts to liaiulle- the jc.uiing needs 
ot the teenuiHJ;, departiuent.llued seeon- 
dar\ schools ha\ e not heen phenonicnal- 
1\ successful. After reviewing research 
in leading in I96\ lOunseiui (31) suiu- 
niaii/cJ the inhibitMit^ effects of certain 
organizational patterns 

It seems probable that the de\ clopnicn- 
tal sc'nueiue ot a protrrii^i in Mud\ sKills 
is interrupted b\ the juiuoi and senior 
hitih hool practiee of departuicntal 
woik Siiu\^ the position of 'the t^holc 

* readmtr [)rotriain in ihc secondary "xears is 
not 1)\ nn\ means settled* H'hool practice 

^ varies a great deal. One sthcu)] ina\ make 
leuhrig ail adpuKl of i iiglisli and hinit 
srud\ sKills to literal \ materials It tins 
SI. hoo] ilien e\})e<.ts the teacher of the 
(.ontein suliieets to instru<.r4n the le^^juiic'- 
fuerits <is ^<.\ bear on reading, it may l)e 
e<>uitintr failure 1 heic ks a laek of c\- 
peiienee and training in the teaching^ of 
leading tt» <.oriteiid w itlu and tliC Cerent 
stress on subjpct matter spcciiili/ation 
iiM\ ^Modu».e teachers c\cn less coiuer- 
san w ith 1 eadinl; [)robleiiis. 



Moie rcccntl\. Fari\ 
sinulai ulca- 



(II) \ oice J a 



Suitlv the leading progiam stands to 
^sutf,ei trom increasing speeiali/ation if 
rhe (.\[)erience ot the junior high school 
Is du[>licated. 1 lei e \^ c lia\ e seen dc- 
partineiitah/ation make e\er\ teat her a 
suh)((.t spetiahsr un intent, if not in 
tut) and iione a Kaehei of leading W'c 
ha\e tiled to pueli u[) the situation h\ 
unanug e\tia leading classes that isolate 
skiMs mstiuction trom the le.\riiiiig of 
sul)i((.t mattei, or ue^ lia\e^ tried, w itli- 
our notable suet ess, to train si>^eci 
speuahsis m mt'tliotls of tcatliing r«id- 
mg 

^ ( (.nainl\> piepaimg tcachers^to teacr 
am hstintir of Jiserete skills Joes iiot^ 
iiulicate the sum of preparation for 
teaching the rtaijing ?JOni|)onent of Fii* 
ohsli More iniportant e\cn tlj,an prep- 
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jration for tciching tlic skills, is prep- 
aration for developing in students the 
abilities, linhits, and attitudes uhicli lead 
ttiuard real litcrac\. These include the 
five discussed by iSquirc (27) in "Literac\ 
and Litefatui'e."' 

\. ilo))ipLteiuc lu JiiiJ/ucd reading 
.dv//-(;onipcrcnee in eomprclicnding the 
ntcaninC,' of difficult pnjj&iigcs, skill basic 
to the dcNclopiiicnr of lirerarv apprecia- 
tion. 

2 Co)iipctcih c m fpc't ul skilh of lit- 
vw v .lyM/Kwj-Skill in undcrsr.indmg the 
structure, the tone, the p.King, the iniag- 

^ erv-^dic uiiit\ i>f turui and conreiu; skill 
in pcrcciMng wh.ir John^Ci.irdi taHs^rhe 
'1iou" i)f .1 sclcLrion .IS disriner from the 
"w har"-<-skilI in perceiving rlic inrcrpla)- 
of the lunnan insight and the poerie 
rechniuilirics~'*a iw.itrer nor of WHAT 

'DOlS^rr AlFAN, for no one tan sa\ 
cnrireK what a good poem means, Inir 

of irovv DOES n mean, a process 

ofie can come mXieh closer ro discussing." 

3. So?fiL' scthe of literary traditto?i^A 
beginner's gr.isp of legend, folklore, -and 
the ntigomg lirer.ir\ rr.idirion-iinder stood 
less as a l)(>dv (>f inform.uion rt> be assini- 

* lilted rli.m .is .i background for mrerprer* 
mg allusion. Since such understanding 

MS actjuiretl onl\ slowtvs scliools ^lughr 
Jirext less attention to impKintini;' s^c'h 
mform.ition directk and rtiore to help- 
ing \oung r<?.idcps undersfand, the \\a\s 
in w hie h allusions con\e\' meaning. 

4 I'avoraHc Kihitj^^ appro.n hhi^r lit- 
erary interpretation - Attitudes aiid ap- 
proaches uhilh contribute to sound in- 
tcipriT.uion Such pcrson.il th^ii.ic teris- 
lu s ,1S 

Willingness to susjKiui )udgmcnt m 
cx.uninmg ,i stlectioii .ind to scire li 
for a\\ lu.nlahic c\ulcnce. 
J''I(.'\ibilit\' in intcrprering .me.inmgs- 
to nu)(lif\ inicrprct.itiMn .is new^ e\i- 
dence is discoxcred ^ ' ' 

Response to tht cn'iotion.il nie.inmgs of 
a selectuHi as well^s to the intelleetual 
me,uimgs. 

, 1)csire to lotik for multiple me«inings. 



reeogm/\ng th.it the richness of possible 
uiterpret.nion is often a sign of worth. 

The \\.i\"a reader approaches a literar\" 
selection is as iinp()rt,int as his *skill in 
re.idmg .ind anal \ /.mg. The habits needed * 
.ire those \\hic|i open tjie possibilitits of 
liter.ir\ respons^ those that inhibit 
such response, 

5. Motivation for continued reading ofi 
//rcr,7r«rc'-\\'ithout desire, a highly edu- 
cated, intelligent reader does not apply 
his skill ^Foo main of our high school^ 
and college graduates f.iil to turn to Ijooks 
e\en though the\ are capable of such 
reading. As teachers, let us realize tlut 
permanent interests and ptrm'anent atti- 
tuvles toNjard readings arc' as important 
as immediate understandings. 

If we can achieve these five goals, we 
shall go a long \\a\ toward aehievmg 
real 1iter.ie\ in literature;, and jhe evi- 
dence of iiteraev will lie far more ap- 
parent than It Is toda\ . 

The reading component of "English," 
as is fortunately coming to be realized, 
includes not unh the lusic aoihtv to 
re,id, 'but also the ability to read in-, 
craisingi} difficult factual material, as 
uell hs the ability to read literature 
with depth and insight.^ We in secon- 
dary school Fnglish can ignore aiu* one 
of these three facets only at the peril 
of our responsibilitv to society. 

What Is the Preparation for 
Teaching the Reading Component 
of "English''? 

College txperiencfc that permits the 
preparation of teachers to remain out 
of touch* uitli the realities of (^ir own 
culture in general, and uith the realities • 
of thc^ secondary school .in particular, 
' IS indeed ciil[\ablc\ Fhe cmeFging re- 
definition of "English'* indicates not* 
mci'ely a semantic change, bar a new 
philosophic poiiU of \icu and a practi- 
cal recognition of responsibility. 

Concern aboi^t preparation of En- 
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glisli tuclicrs IS in.inifcst outsiJc «)f tin 
prt)ftssu)ri. I he ci^Miimiuutv cuiKcpt of 
Fiiglisli IS A L.isc 111 point (\irlscn <4). 
after coiupktinLj uik luiiulrcJ i>l)scr\a- 
tunis (if instiiKtiuii in I nylisli troin 
(iraJc 2 Ui (ir.ulc 12 uith .ippiuxinutc- 
1\ tm ol)scr\ .itioivs at each ur^Jc lc\cl, 
ouicludcJ that Loiiinutnitics sec Enirlish 
as a fhrcc-pryngcJ affair, namcl\, that 
Fngh.sh IS the tcachinir of reading skills, 
that It IS the ;>ub)CLt in whicK students 
should learn to use ian^uajTc without 
' making a f^»ol of oneself/' M\d that it 
IS the eontent ar^a in whieh students arc 
. irUKuhiecd to tlu 'nnsteries'* of litera- 
ture 

i le leiiiniiiHiided 'that professional 
groups in Fnglivh look realistiealK at 
the aetual situation ' hi the trenel^es**- 
of the public school. 

MeisanJ\ (22) research also illustiates 
tlii^s public concern. Me reported the 
lesuks /of a stud\ of attitude toward 
I iiglish teaehmiT The consensus aniunij 
four hunJpcd respondents (educators, 
husuiess executives, heads t)f state dc- 
partjiiunts of education, and editors) was 
^ that in preparing Fnglish teachers greater 
-emphasis he pur on the development of 
reading skills and taste's. 

In addition, such seeminirU remote 
rreruis as changes in administrative or- 
gam/atn^n of the miJille school ha\i a 
hearing on the Fnglish teacher's prepara- 
tion \icordiny to NXill' Cauncil- 

'] In lariat tj.riiiciit in sj^hooi reor^uu- 
/.uuMi has, uidircitlv, spinfic iniplua- 
tions tor te.ulicrs ot I nglish \utli parne- 
uhr foius on tlic jiuuor high si hoo! 

Ik-hi/id tlic cre.uion of the luidillc 
SI hool ,irc the necils to create new cilue.i- 
^ tion.il pr()gran)s and ncu inrruuku ni 
whuli the kc\ U'.KlKr N the tcuhcr ot 
I nghsh. (p M)) 

One effect of the new nuddlc school 
IS the stepped-up need for uinior hjtrh 
school Fnghsh tc^icluTs to include \\\ 
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their professional preparation work in 
the tciching i)f rciding and in literature 
for adolescent youngsters. 

Changes in our culture, among them 
changes in the high school population, 
iuve forced reassessment of student 
needs, which in turn have effected reas- 
sessment of teacher preparation to meet 
these realities. Ikcausc Karlin deals else- 
w heK:« ui -this bulletin with the range 
of students' needs-, 1 wil-k use here as 
"illustrations onl\ tw o studies tw o 
Jugh school levels. Letton (18) studied 
the nature of the process inv olv cd in 
reading pi>ctr\ , Her subjects wcrei 
twent\-tw() ninth grade students whose 
IQ seores were above 102, From their 
interpretive responses in reading poetr\, 
Letton concluded tlut, observable dif- 
ferences lictAveen gooti^rc-ulers an el po(>r 
readers include superiority not onl\ in . 
grasping both the literal meaning and 
the broader meanings inherent in a poem, 
but also in responding t(» what the\ 
read and in associ8tmg the new K ac- 
c]uired ideas with their own previous 
e\perienee. 1 he higher-level readers 
weiv niore fanuliai" with poems anil ^ 
poctv the\ Jiad more pjsitive attitudes 
toward poetr\^ and had enjoyed more 
favorable experiences with it, 

Rogers'. (2^') study of the range of 
leading abilities which F.ntrhsh teachers 
must be prepared to lueet is reported 
bv. Strang and Rog<5rs (29), The study 
anak/ed the interpretive responses of 
three cLisses of eleventh grade pupils of 
k>w, average, and high .ibihty in read- 
ing a short stor\. I wi» ijuestionnaires. 
as well .IS introspective and retrospective* 
reclinujues, were used in interviewinir 
seventv students ^ AnaKsTs of data ' re- 
vealed significanr differences between the » 
high and lower groups in their grasjj of 
the liter.d meaniOtr' of the .story. The 
report continues 

tiiosc on a lower Irvel were less aware 
ot A.uious storv elements, and n^orc often 

1.; 
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taikd lit run'i^ni/c rln iiiaiii events in 
^ rlic srui\ I 1h*\ icporr^d more scns(ir\ 
lm[^I(.^su>ns while uadiiii^. and sIuAVcd 
siUiulit.mrU kss al)ilir\ ru uiukrsr.uui 
>v Mjl)»)hsiii. m(.ia|)hi»iN, siinjles, aruf wurcls 
in(.unn.\t I [ie\ a^v; h.ul nu4i(. ditHt.uir\ 
Ml r<.(. i(t;ni/inir rlie signifit aiKc ot the 
nrle aiui ^y-'^*^ kss «\\are ot clues to 
scrnn^' I lu v weie less able to sense 
rfie n\ixKl of rlie sror\, and ri> undiisrand 
^' rlic aurhor's V jew piiir^r. riie\ niiss(.d some 
finer innnts of iharacrtri/arion. 
In. basR reailing sKilis suck as graspmiz 
rile (uir[Jo\e yt rlie^p.n agi aph, id(.ntif\ing* 
Hk mainjlK^dtnts. and utidersraixding rlie 
rransirions of rhe narraruc, rhc low -level 
r^aiUrs \\t,ti also less (.umpererft rlian. rhe 
liiglu i group I lie\ h>f\t more dif]i(. ulr\ in 
ruiitmlKruig fatrual infwrniaru "i, and 
v\(.re kss likelv ro seek meanings for ideas 
and vwuds rhar rbev had nusundersrood. 

Bur did rt.niemhcr rhv atritudcs 
uf rht <.harat.rcrs afrer a lapse of ren dav^s. 

Uk poor rcatieis alst) had a r'etuknjL\ 
ro s art. pc»st>nal <ipnuons rhar wei'c ofrciu 
'irrelevant ro an\ real appraisal of rlu* 
sroi\, \\v\^ of tlieit^ missed rli^ ttienie 

... A comparison herwctn rhu jKrfi>r- 
nj.wKt. of rhc low - and high-level readers 
I nd It. ires ^iianv spcufit. rcatling Aills in 
whuh the nia)orir\ of cle\enrh grade 
srudcnts lued more praerirc arul insrruc- 
rion 

\Ionnring e\ldcnec of the range of 
leading al)iht\ <:alls incrc.ising attention 
to tfie importance o( preparhia r.nghsh 
teaclicfis to know aiul to select readini; 
materials of appropriate idc.uional, \ crhal, 
^ .i!>ii jneehanitMl eomplexitw XuLerman's 
(I) stud\ (i( u.ulal»ihtv throws light on 
this \ asr problem, ife sa\ s in part 

tr IS tnnreU' proper tor arulu^ro^ies 
►Inrtiukd f(»r^gifr(d high school scrums. 
aiul college freshmen to he more di!h 
cult vcrhalK . and nuMe cnmplev me 
chanualh (.muersel), antlhxJogics ^in- 
tended fur the lunior high sc liool sruilcnr 
oi hn the non ac aclemic " st'nior hiixh 
nh^Mil sTudtiu 'sliuiild l>c var i lowci 



ijukkiuc ok l)otli verba) and mechanic al 
<>mpIe\iT\ 

I he rcadiibilirv charrs ie\cal rhar there 
hiX few, if an\,. luerarure anthologies 
ihar can he jcad ar rhc 'Independent 
licvel" bv am secondar\ school srudenrs 
iirrhe bottom 2> per cent . . . inasmuch 
/as such studen{<* are heading at fifth 
grade and belo^. H.likc, thousands ar9,^ 
Av hat 1 rcitii functional nonjreaders t)f 
literature," unable to tead rhe ar>rfiolo- 
Uiesheintj used in their schools. 



^Vlosr ccrtafnlv, there aic 3,00(),(H)() or 
more ,voung people in our * sec wndar\ 
schijols who cannor read the literarure* 
lujoVs' thar are gnen to tlieiii. This is 
not the faulr of tlK\, boolrs, f(JF 'tl\c\ 
are beauVit'ul crearions, assembled b\ 
competent antluJlogisrs, carcfullv -edited, 
well-ilhisrrated. 4 or man\ of those stil- 
dents, a book of Icssyr ctMiipre\it\ eciuld 
be handled, thus ir impinges upon the ^ 
llighsh ilepirtnientsTo i\dopr a^ multi- , 
te\r api^roJiclV and ro K/n»\\^ the indc- 
pcirdiint literature reading le\el of eaeh* 
, student... . ' ♦ ^ 

!r is^ probable thar "liternture ' an- 
thologies designed spevificall\ for ''func- 
tional non-read|^rs of literature" arc ncc- 
Vssarv ro provide exposure to the values 
{ii Iiterarur^' in its main fonnv 

P \' 
h not competence Un instrnction 
t)ehev eJ to be prcdic.ucd on the teacher's 
krncAv ledge of content, methods, ami pro- 
cess, as well as on other factors^ What; 
jis the cvielcticc con,ccrnin{; <iirch knbwl- ^ 
edge? In the XCl l^ Committee 

on National Interest and the l eaching 
of r.Mgnsli (8) siftnmari/cd a« ^(Mlows 
the status of tea( her preparation. 
I 

More than >n per cent of the er)llcgcs 
re(|unr | snidcnts niajoring in sccoodat:y 
I Mghsh] ro complete eighteen to rwcnty- 
four semester hours in literature,** more 
than two-rhirds of rhc colleges rci]uirc 
courses m I nglish hteranire, Anicriean 
* lire rat ure. and Shakespeare, onlv onc- 
rliirel reipiire work in World literature. 
Onlv one fifth . . spec ifv the need for a 
couise m eontemporarv literature or in 
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lit<.raf\ critic is^ij or <.ruical aii.iivsis. \\\\ 
iiisntutions pr(^\idc for the study of lit- 
erature written for ailolc^cciits. {\\ 

/ 

In another ,^tndy McCjinnis (20) sur- 
\c\cci the prcpai.uu/n o^ tcuhcrs and 
tlicjr ftisight into reading needs of their 
pupils She anal\/ed responses from 
^TO high school teachers in Michigan 
to a (jucstionnaire concerning, the per- 
centage 0f their, students possessing 
reading skills essentuil for required work, 
c\pectati/ons for assuming tins respcxnsi-^ 
biiit\ for teaching reading, sind ulider- 
irraduafe training for this purpose. In 
additicjin, she anah/ed replies of 1^029 
college freshmen who lud recendy'^ad- 
uate^l from high school to sixteen ques- 
tion/i concerning then high school .read- 
ing/ needs and the reading training they 
h.Ki recen ed. 

y/ 1 he teachers estimated* that one-thirti, 
^if tlicir students did not read well enough 
, /to do the reading expectccf in high school 
^ / classes. \\'hile 82 per cent of tl\c teachefs 
" / Mid diac thev had IcMnjed in colled^e 
' that i:cadm^ skills could, he improved, 
less than l() per cent Imd learned to 
teach reailyig. Si\t\ -wnc per ecm of the 
college fitslimcn iepurtL(.rtha^"the!r hit^h 
school teachers had not taught them 
how to'improN e their reading skills. ^ 
•*()b\ious inferences*^ hyv be dr5\vn 
from these data concerning the adequacv 
of- preparation for i[ie F.nglisli leaches s 
role* as a teaclur of reading and as a 
teacher of the rcadmgv*^^ liteiatuve 
Further evidence of what 'the ptcpjnng 
institution^ have been |>lomg-or not do- 
ing- aI)out the. teaching of reading was 
reported b\' StratemOver( Mi), In part, sive 
iiscd data secured b\ the Harxard Car- 
n^egic Rc.Kling Stuily on the preparation 
of prospecti\e tcaclicrs- in ^^0 colleges 
• and universities- flistributed over fifty 
, statcitand t^\c District u( Cjilumbia/lhcsc 
data show that college counses tefid fo 
r neglect rhc^ tpehmg of readmg.in the 

sce/)ndar\ schools and that t)nl\ rarel\ 
^ do prospecme high school, teachers re- 

er|c - 



eei\e an\ kind of preparation ill teaching 
reading. j 

A significant factor I'lot to j)([lost sight 
of in discussing the preparation of Fn- 
glish teachers is the influence of the 
instructor of the ct)llege -course. Methods 
of l eachmg Fngjish. Mis emphasis-or 
laLk of it-j)n reading may^ H'^'H he a 
reflection of his .ow n training. Evans and 
Cardone (14) studied fhe backgrounds^of 
569 instrilctors* in the 402 institutions 
winch offered separate courses in En- 

'glish methods. X)( these instruc:ors only 
5 per cent had. taken some coyrse w^ork 
in Literature for Adolescents ard only 8 
per cent hatj taken some oourse work in 
the Teaching of Reading. Is it sarprising 
then tcr discovej that the key findings of 
the Study include the statemenr^ "Little 
stress is placed on the teaching jof read- 
ing'*" Might it not also be possible that 
the findings of this study have a causal • 
relation to the discovery rcpt)rted by 

• Sijuiic >(26) 'in his discussion of prep- 
anition for teaching the ;*Ne\v English"? 

But" think ... of tliosc'who for Wenty-\ 
fi\e \cars have proelainied that (Uir pro- 
gram rests upon the four laagua^^i arts of 
reading, writing, speaking,' and Intening. 
[The NCiTF .study of schools piograms 
re\caie(i th<>t listening and speaking] arc 
\irtuall\ ignored, in thp' overwl chiiing 
^'m3forit\ of sCeondary Schools, and that 
' dtiring tltt last six years of our higl> 
sehool pro'grainy, f^p!4ing jtsclf r:ceivcs 
^prceKUis little atttftiyoin. hidecd, it is diffi- 
ailt to ngme a substantial number < f higii 
scli<K>I* tcijchers of. rnglisli who an; even 
wiliuig ui admit \otb.illy that tficv share 
any responsibility / for the tcachi ig of 
reading. . . . the (l>oiineil\jfcccntl\ -con- 
eluded study of d c eontinuing edu ^tion 



ed that] 90 per cont of 
icr^ f.sayl that thqy arc 
to tcaeh reading. 



of teachers [revea, 
all secondary teae 
not w ell prepared 

Frcsuniabl) teachers of rcaduig si oul'd 
thdmscK es be readers. Although one 
would be on thin 4cc in drawing any 
iiifcu lu es about high school En xlish 
teaJiers from th,e following studyjit is 
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interesting .iiul (juiie pdssrhU it nntrlit he 
instructi\ e to note Fl-I Ingr.is\ 's" (12) 
co^^ip.irison of the te.uhers* Vc.uhng h.ih- 
its .irul hhr.ir\ luekgrounds and the s.inie 
alnhties of their sixth grade students He 
cported thar when a teacher's rc^ading 
ahit^ and hhrar\ hackgroiinds were 
uind to he signiiic^ntU low, then die 
riading and hhrar\ skills of his class were 
siiniificaiitl\ low, and vice versa, 

'Preparation in the ^'what/' oi; in the 
suhst.intivc areas must, of course, hate 
highest pnorit\. Bur preparation in the 
**hf)w/' or in the science and art of 
teaching, must 'also have high priorit\. 
Moctkcr presents snpportixe evi> 

dcncc of what can happen when teachers 
arc inadequately prepared. He studied 
the (jucstujning behavior of selected 
ninth grade teachers of English * and 
found a question asked e^er\ 11,8 sec^ 
onds in classes of average pupils, and 
ever\- seconds in classes of slow 
pupfls. He adds. "When oral reading was 
not taking place, literatxire was taught bv 
asking questions at five or more ques- 
tions a minute." , . 
^ Harbingers of change liad feegiin 'to 
appear in the impressive acadeniic and 
professional leadership taking ct>gni/ance 
of the reading problem in the secondary 
school and recoinmCndin^r appropriate 
changes in the preparation of teachers 
Conant (10). in his study of the edu- 
eatioii ()f teachers Y()r the sec^ndnrv 
schools of the United vSrates, recommend- 
ed that all Fnghsh teachers should I)c 
prepared to teach reading skills/ and 
should be familiar with literature for 
adolescents. Cirowing coneern among 
practicing teachers ma\ be inferred from 
BurtofTi's {^) prediction in the Golden 
Anni\ersar\ Program of the NCTE, 
which featured fore([asts of the status of 
English in 2010, the \-LMr of the one hun- 
dredth anniNcrsary of *the Council. He 
based his statements ofi the interest ex- 
prcvicd in manuscripts sul)mittcd to the 
E?iirlish Joimiiil during the preceding 



ri\e \ears, and ga\e as two of his pre- 
dictions greater responsibility for the 
teaching of reading, and reci^gnition in 
the literature program of books written 
expressl\ for adolescents. 
. Meanwhile, a special committee of^ 
the Curriculum Commission of the' 
XCri E. under the chairmanship of Bur- 
ton, was at work on a Check Lm reflect- 
ing modern, research and scholarship in 
the reaching of English, as well as testci 
practice, designed to aid faculties in ex- 
amining their English programs. The 
criteria set forth in the Check List (2) 
are of signal importance here m their 
implicit demand for English * teachers 
whose preparation in content and in 
metluKlolog\ enables them to meet these - 
criteria. The main headings of the*sections 
on Literature and Reading are as follows: 

Check List for 
Evaluathi^ the Eii^lish Program in 
the Junior and Senior High School 

LITERATURE 

I. is hrei;arurc srutiv planned so as to 
give''l)alaii<.cd attention ro- (a) the stu- 
dent's dc\eIopnient» through hrerarure 
-iii^ grcarer insight into human ex- 
perience . . . ^ 

2 1n each of rlie grades do the students 
s\\n\y intensively several major works 
appropriate for the grade' 

Are the selections for group study in 
eadi grade chose/i caref^illy in terms of 
thtir enduring (jualitics as literature 
and rhcjr appropriareness to student 
inrcrcsr and abiliries^ 

^. Is rhe anrholog\ -rexrbook, if one is 
useti. regarded as a rcsourcb rather 
than as a course of srud\-' 

^. Art* organizational parrerns of the Hr- 
erarure program in each grade dc- 
rerniincd iny rernis of the age levels 
and alnlirv ie\ els of classes? 

18 
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6^s c'xrcnsisc uulnulu.il rc.uling .1 dcfi- 
^mxi.A\ pl.inncd p.iru of^ the lircr.uurc 

V 

DocN the htci.uur(i' prognnn rcHctr .1 
^ h.ilaiKCMli a[>[)n).Klics to Iircr.iriiic .uui 
^- ui tljssrooii) procedures, .noidiiig sutli 

pr.ictKcs ns overemphasis on tMiforced 
> nicniori/iiig of \ei>c, isol.ircd defining 

of hrer.ir\ terms. str.Mncd or forced 
^ aJrcelarii^g of hrer.irurc with !iisror\ 

or orlicr disciplines, overemphasis on 
- * paraphrasing or on seeking "inornls"^ 

ur \i)iN(; 

1 Is instruction in reading and stud\ 
skills an integral part of the turritu- 
luni in all suhjeers' 

2. Docs, the prograiii give atttntio'n to 
improvtmeiit of \()cabular\ and of 
rcchiiKiucs of word recognition^ 

>. Docs the program aid students m im- 
pro\ing the various skills necessar\ for 
compreheasion in reading . . . ^ 

4 !s the school hl>rai\ adequate to sup- 
port tlic reading [>ri)gfam? 

vis t-lurc available for t\uh classroom 
an abundant suppl\« of reading ma- 
terials of interest to srudeiits and ap- 
propriate for a wide range of reading 
achievement levels' 

As nuiyht be expected, interest in the 
prcscrvicc, inscrvicc, atui continuing 
education of teachers of English is assum- 
ing impressive proportions. One of the 
most important of the recent influences 
is the 1964 report of the NCIT. Commit- 
tee on National Interest and the Con- 
tinuing lulucation of Teachers (9). This 
studs IS based on the replies to 10,000 
cjucstionnaircs sent t^) )unior and senior 
Ingh scliool principals who gave thcni 
to three '^representative*' English teach- 
ers, each teaching at different grade 
levels. Among the questions and re- 
sponses, the following arc most pertinent 
to this paper 



Hoii' dn the tCiichcn vtcn' their prep- 

Ninco^ner cent do not feci well pre- 
pared /onffch reading. 

I'lt'ty per cent do not feel well pre- 
pared to teach literature. 

What arc the tcacher.s interested in 
studyin\r'f 

I he courses rated as of highest inter- 
cut and value for further work were: 
studv of methods and curriculum, 68 
per cent, literature for adolescents, 57 
per cent, teaching of reading, 56 per 
' cent, and litcniry criticism, 49 per cent. 
I'hc report continues, *To the extent 
that their own evaluation of preparation 
mav be accepted as an adequate index 
. of need, the data point to the over- 
vvlielming concern of .such teachers with 
their lack of com[ICtcncc in teaching , . . 
reading. . . ^6) 

Thc^ Coirtmittcc made major recom- 
mendations for action by national, state, 
and local authontics. Of relevance here 
is the one recommending the develop- 
ment of institutes and workshops on the 
spcciali/cd iiKthods rcqufrcd for teach- 
ing Knglish. On the basis of the profile 
of continuing education presented in , 
dicir report, the chairmen say: 

. , . secotidarv teachers of Ijiglish . . . 
feel less secure in teaching reading than 
in an\ other aspect of the Fnglish pro- 
gram. Tndpcd some deficiency in tliis 
area was admitted b\ almost all secon- 
dary teachers, (who] will be responsible 
for maintaining and extending the basic 
skills. Kmploying spefiali/cd reading 
teacliers in the. secondary scliools, a com-* 
mon practice in iiianv states for offering 
a single intensive course in reading, is not 
likelv to reduce to any degree the con- 
tinuing responsibility of the t^icher of 
Fnglish vvtio nuist supervisreach stu- 
dent's 'development in reading through- 
out his yearsijn school ^ p. I jO) 

The recent statements regarding prep- 
aration for teaching English are §pecihc 
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.ilxnit tlic iiuiusion i>( u.Kling skills. 
Xnioiig the must iinprcssixc .uul ic- 
sponsif)lc IS rlic one fium tlic Illinois 
Srjtt-wiJc (.mruuhini Onrcr for Prcp- 
.ir.UKtn of SctonJ.HV -School I c.u hus 
(•t Tnglisli ( ISI VV I ) (17) I lus snid\ 
git)ii|) iiu liiJt J rcprt St nt.it i\ cs Jmw n 
ficun the Jcp.ntiiunts ot l-n^hsh .uul 
1 JiK jtion ot t w cnr\ -tu o' Illinois uni\ ci 



sines .iiul tolkircs In tlR•"plo(.c'^s of con- 
ducting -.1 fi\c-\c.u snul\ of u.us of 
iinpioving tc.uhcr cducjtion, ihc\ puh- 
lishcd (P^6>) .1 woikini^ uuidc, *'Qu.ili- 
(ic.itions ot Sccond.iix School 'I c.ichcrs 
ot I nghsli A Picliinin.irx Statcnicnr." 
f he qu.ihfic.uiofn dc.ihnir with rc.idinjT 
lists rliKc lc\cls of competence 



Some know ledixe <>t 
c oi re^ rue .uul 
de\ elopnient.il 
UMduiij tei iinujiK s 



ModtT.ue know ledye 
ot K ()riecti\ e and 
lenudial reading 
ret hiiKjUes 



B\ 1768, the inip.Kt of these notable 
CMflier studies wns producing results such 
.IS the I'rigiish Ic.ichcr Frcparntion 
Study, (iuidcli)ie\ for Eu^lhk Teacher 
Vrepaiatiofi (1^). 1 hcse (iuidchncs arc 
in deht to in.iin studies, includine tlic 
recoiiiinend.uions on, the preparation of 
teachers in The EdueafioJh of l aichos 
of Eni^li^h for /hficriCiVi Schools aud 
Colitises \SCTi\ I'lLL'doffi and 

Discipline in E)i\y^lhh (C^jnnnission on 
Fntrhslu CKKB, 196^"), and lUniKTOUS 
studies of the NCTK Conunittec on the 
Preparation and Certification of 1 cachcrs 
of Fngiish, In discussi^ig tlic natCirc and 
purpose of the stud\ , the committer savs 

The (aiidelines are intended to sug- 
gest desirable eJj/npeteru ies for teaciiers 
r»f I nglish . ..and while it t English] en- 
^ compasses man\ areas of srud\ and 
|)raetKe. I "^^sh is herein conceived of 
as a umHcd mfcipline . . Mtliough I n- 
glisii studies in American colleges and 
unners^ties lia\e emphasized chiet1\,^th(; 
^ leading' *and apprceiatao!) of literature, 
; ' preparation of the . . . seeondar\ sc^IuxjF* 
teacher of I nglish must include work ' 
in . reading and appreciation of liter- 
ature, both to exreiui the teacher's own 
^ background and to prepare him to meet 
the full range of Ins obligations as a 
teac h^v of I nglish. 

(iyidclincs \' and VI have particular 
ing r)n the preparation of the Fn- 



ghsh teac he r 
of readincT. 



Superior 

V relati\el\ thorough 
know ledge of corrcc- 
the and dexelopmental 
reuling technicjues. 

for his role as a tcaclici 



(iUlDKI.INK \^ 

The teacher of I-'nglish at any level 
should ha\e an understanding of the rela- 
tionsliip of adolescQnt- development to the 
teaching of Knglish, 

I Ic should in a formal ua\ have stujiedi 
human bchaxior, with emphasis on the 
^^age Jcxel <it which he plans to teach, 
aiKj^RcUiId explore relevant research on 
. . . adolescent de\ elopmcnt for its pos- 
sM)lc implications for the currieulum 
Jn I nglish. 

lie should be aware of the j^row ing 
knowledge about the specific re- 
lationships between control of spc)- 
ken language (sentence patterns, 
\o(abular\, dialect) and success in 
reading. 

He should leeogni/.e aspects of child 
de^^iopiueftt that will help him se- 
le<.t literature which adolescents are 
hkel\ to understand and enjov. 

I le should be fainihar with theories 
of reading and be able to appiv ap- 
propriate methods to improve the 
reading alulities of students at various 
levels of achievement and with various 
rates of progress. 

The seeondar\ school teacher 
Knglish siiould have an understand- * 
mg of dexelopmental reading, par- 
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tKul.uU At 

high school 
utilize rhnr 
rcathirii;. 



rlu junior aiul senior 
levels, nnd l/c .iblc to 
undtTsraivling in hiS 



The teacher ;oi English at nny level 
should have studied methods of teaching 
English and have l^.ul supervised teaching. 

1 

I 

He should ji.uC| learned lu)\\ to cor- 
relate the conteiits and skills of listen- 
ing, spcakuig, reading, .and writing ^ith 
with other subj^ts in 



one another and 
the curritiihnn. 



Hijrb School Eii^ish liistniptioir To- 
day y a most recenj: NCTE study re- 
ported bv Squire aijid Applebce (28) is 
restriLted to "outstjanding English de- 
partments/ Ihisstuj.iy just i^av provide 
the )oIt still ncLCssatv to mr>dcrni/.c the 
prcparatuHi of English teachers. The 
committee made a st|idy in depth of 116 
uMjperating schools» i arngMg them those 
vvhich year after yeai^ graduated sjtudents 
receiving NCTE A<|:hievcmenr A,\vards 
in English, an eiuial number of schools 
whose English |5?^)g,rams were highly 
regarded, and forty -two additional 
schools, including ind^peudcrjr. Catholic, 
and compyehensive high sdio6)lS engaged 
in e\p«y;jmental EngliSih programs. 

To assess and report on the English 
programs, this study i|sed classroom ob- 
ser\ations, individual lintervicvvs, group 
meetings with teachers and students, 
and specially designed questionnaires and 
check listK. The invesitigators advanced 
twelve hvpothescjf wh^ch they believed 
to be characteristic oflstrong secondary 
English programs. The following one 
assumes certain preparation and compe- 
tence in teaching reading. 

The u-hools vviA I provide compre- 
hensive instruction in iche skills of read- 
ing for all pupils, and, n addition, special 
^ uistruction for ffupils | whose needs and 
abilities w^arrant more individualized pro 
cedures. (p. 240)'- / * 



{n discussing content emphasized in 
classroom teaching, they say (28): 

Analvsis of classroom reports led to a 
number of sigraifioant deduetigns, prob- 
ably none so revealing as the tendency . 
to' emphasize pertain coniponents of En- 
glish almost t(j the *e\cIysion *of others. 
According to the feports on 32,580 
minutes of classroom observation, the 
teaching of literature is ynphasized in 
the high school 52.2 per cent of the 
tim^, more than "all other aspects of En- 
glish Lonibined. In contrast, only 13.5 
per cent is demoted to language and 15.7 
^per cent to composition, while other 
aspects of English [speech, reading, mass 
media, etc.) receive even less attention, 
(pp. 40-41) » 

Oljviousl) these grim facts reveal that 
the preceding h\pothesis about instruc- 
ti^on and competence was not supported 
b\ the evidence from even these "out- 
standing" schools. 

Grommon (6), in The Educaxion of 
Teachers of English, Vo]. Y of the 
NCfE Curriculum Series, concentrates 
on the preservice preparation of the 
English teacher. In making his recom- 
mendations, he draws heavily on many 
sources.' (a) The'Na6o7ial Interest and 
the Teaching of 'English; (b) the com- 
prehensive study of the literature require- 
ments listed in the catalogues of forty- 
six institutions of higher education di- 
versified geographically and as to type 
(.i.e., liberal arts, teachers college, univer- 
sity), (c) personal letters from facul- 
ty members in various representative in- 
stitutions, (d) , unpublished surveys, and 
(e) professional literature. ^ 

A recommendation relevant here is 
that preparation, in addition to including 
attention to the teaching of reading, also 
includes metliods of teaching literature 
for adolescents. 

He describes as follows the recom- 
mended course in Literature for Adoles- 
cents (required by 16 per cent o( the 
colleges reporting): 
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I he [)ros|)tai\t tckluM siLiiId I)c gi\cii 
the nppnrrunir\ to hcconW .K*(|ii,unr^d 
with IircThr\ works oL the past and 
[^resent appropriate to the secondary 
, school IHic course should prepare the 
teacher to meet whate\er the specific 
needs ot liis future pupils may he. I k* 
shouhl learn the sources of information 
about the grow ing body of literature 
fr>r \()uth aiuf the criteria for anaU/ing 
and selecting books a[)[)ropriate to the 
wide range of indi\idual interests and 
capacities of rlie adolescent reader. . . . 
(pp 2H2-2S5) 

Surely, preparing to reach literature 
implies developing the ability to direct 
both the independent, extensive reading 
of pupils, as well as their intensive study 
of a literary selection. 

Thct authors of thq report oli high 
* school English instruction summarise 
thcin findings'rclcvant to our topic (28) 
as follows* 

. . . most schools are failing to pro\fde 
any integrated* or seifuential training ia 
. * reading i , . for classes at any level- 
'rcniedial, a\ eragc, or ad\ anced.' 

Reading is an essential part of the 
F nglish program, it nuoKes not onh 
fundamental skills but also' important 
arrirudcs toward [)crs(mal . reading, tlie 
% .^it^lcction of reading material, and, in 
* its broadest sense, the program in liter- 
ature. In the schools \isited, the teach- 
ing of readihg was viewed by the ma- 
)ont\ of I nglish teachers as sometlmig 
forergii . . . Few teachers seemed to re- 
late I teaching reading] to the teaching (if 
a sensitue, accurate Pesponse to written 
comnuinication, literarv or otherw ise. . . . 
(p. 152) 

as high schools are now organi/>ed, a- 
strong developmental reading prograi>i 
for all ^ students seems likely to come 
onI\ as Fnglish teacliers in general see 
the diflferehces between reading and the 
tcachifi^ of reading, between literature 
and the- reading of literature. It is not 
1ikel\ to tome, for instance, until the 
high school tcaclier of Fnglish is more 
avare than he is at present -that m 
. fCJihing 'Julius (\nuir he lias an obliga- 



tion to prepare students Ito read other 
Shakespearean pla\ s as well. W hat special 
skills are needed to read la sonnet^ To 
analv/can essa\ ^ Fo comiychend a met- 
aphor^ Questions su( h as Ithese deserxe 
much greater attention' thlin thev cur- 
rently recei\e. 1 
/The application in the ' classroom of 
modern critical a[)proaches to literature 
IS another practice that shoi Id inevitabfy 
in\ol\e the accjuisition^ of iiore matures 
reading skills. If teachers w )uld start to 
lecogni/e tfiat the teaching of literature 
in high school nrhst necessj rily involve 
the teaching of reading, a times' e\- 
[)licit!\, it would at least be i beginning. 
But in the long run, even more basic 
skills nuist: be a part of an\ sound pro- 
gram of reading instruction. . . , (p. 156) 

Todav, preparation for tc chiiig the 
complex reading component o( ''English" 
is finallv hcginninj^ to get long overdue 
.'Utcntioa Evidence of" need is alj but 
overwhelming.. In sumniarizimr rhis dis- 
« cussion,' niat^ I oVcnsimplifv nrd sum up 
the literature on the subject )y saying 
that the English teacher's p: cparation 
must encompass cognitive and affective 
elements. It must include broa i general 
education, rich jfpccializ.ed stiitlv in En- 
glish, and professional knowledge of read- 
ing. But even if the English tcachor in 

hath all 



his role as teacher of itading 
this, and hath not the ability to 



youngsters to enter imaginativ 
emotionally into the literary <^x efience, 
hcjiiath indeed become as a brasKy cymbal 
-and, at tlint, a cymbal that doesn't 
even tinkle effectively. 

Predicting the shape of tilings ,tb come 
is ha/.ardous. But predicting the future 
shape of multi-faceted '^English'*' is less 
risky. Almost certainly one of th( , facets 
will be reading, and it will face,; if jiot 
toward Mecca, at least toward 1 rerary 
salvation. 

Fo know is not enough. To know 
and to know what is good to do, is still 
not enough. But to know and to know 
what i.s''good to do, and to do it, ah! there 



prepare 
ly and 
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is the desideratum tltvoutly tu l)e^\!sllcd 
-and sought aft^. W'uii. Marcku ardi 
(19) mav I qliotc fcntuscHi and sa\ , 
"Conic nn* frictids, 'tis not too latc^ to 
seek a new ar world Push ofT." 
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What Does Research in Reading Reveal — 

Ab^ut Reading and f^^^ High- School Student? 

Robert Karlin 

Profe;5sor of Education ^ 
Queens College of the City University of New York 
Flushing, New^York 



TX spire bf. the f.ict tmt there is an 
^ uKrcasintT avvaruKss t)f the wisdom in 
establishing reading progr^uns in high 
school, a comparatively small number 
of our \outh receive s\stematic instruc- 
tion in reading.^ Kducak)rs w ho studied 
this phenomenon lu\c speculated about 
instructional explanations for the ap~ 
parent omissi()n the l)elief that responsi- 
bility for teaching reaiiintj belongs soleK 
to elementary schools, the lack of well- 
prepared personnel to direct and staff 
programs, an unau areness that large tflim- 
bers,of high school students might profit 
from direct help, 

(Our purpose in this section is to 
underscore the need for proinotincf read- 
ing as a common denomiirator of the 
high school curriculum, to provide a 
base for appreciating some conditions 
tha\ influence growth in reading, and 
to encourage efforts in behalf of all our 
srudcnts. 



Reading^Ability of |^igh School Youth 



1 low. ,w cll do our 
rcad^ W hat e\ idencc 



ligh school students 
do \\^ have of the 
itlatjonship bituecn reading acluevenient 
atui aeademie sueccVs- just what arc' 



the roiulinty needs of most \()uth? Re- 
seareh offers us" swme answers to these/ 
(juestions. ^ 

\ number of investigations, as well a^ 
obAerv ations, provide information about ^ 
the reading ability of students we teach. 
One large metropolitan school system 
studied the reading status of its fresh- 
men and sophomores and reported tli^t 
o\ er 40 per cent were reading below rheir 
potential ability. More than 23 per 
cent were found to be reading two to 
five or more years below grade level 
{12). The reading scores of over three 
thousand high school students in a mid- 
western state show^ed *why its schools 
should establish developmental and reme- 
dial programs without delay (43). Coo- 
per (8) reported that 3(^,000 test scores 
Arawn from a southern state showed ^ 
a graiter variance between reading abil- 
ity and grade placement at secondary 
level than .it clemcntar\ level. Ramsc) 
(4^) found in his state that eighth grade 
students achieved reading levels signifi- 
^eajitlv below grade norms. 

I hcse and other studies demonstrate 
ipiire eonclusivelv that a considerable 
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ptirtiun t)f tlic high sthuol pupul.itiuii 
docs not read as wcH .i» it should (>r 
ctuild. Another \\a\ ot* stating this ucll- 
cstablishcd fact perhaps as nian\ as onc- 
ftuirth iand in sonic areas' an even higher 
prtiptirtmn ) u{ student"^ lack the readhig 
skills the\ need to read the hooks witl^ 
the - minprehension , expected them 
Is it anv \\ondcr so main ho\s and 
girls fail to gr.isp hare essentials, nor 
to mention deeper meanings- 

School Success 

. It is no small u under tlut larg^ niiiu- 
lierb of lugh sehool students do pooiK in 
Tnghsh and other suhjects. Man\ fail to 
mmplctc their texthook and supplemcn 
tarv readmit satisfactorilv. That success 
in scht)t)l is tied dircctlv tu reading 
aciiicvcmpnt has been doLumcntcd h\ 
the findings of research and cxpcriciKcs 
teachers and administrators. The in- 
fluence of reading abilit\ cvci] on such 
a subject as mathematics is rccogni/cd. 
Call, and Wiggin (5) compared the re- 
sults of instruction in undcrstandfnjj x^ord 
ijicanings and tv ing them to mathcojiQtical 
s\ mbtils with no comparable liOTp in 
st)lving word problems. TlicN found \hat 
the sttidents who received the instruction 
(from an, English teacher!) achieved 
better results tlian did the students xvho 
did not receue Such instruction from 
their mathematics teacher, Fax (14) 
studied the relationship of reading abilit\ 
to different achiexeinent areas. He re- 
ported that students of s\iperior reading 
abilit\ achiexed signifieantU better in 
social studied than students who did t^iot 
read as well. Carter (6) found that better 
reailers Jiavc higher axe rages, stud\ 
better, and are happier in school than 
poorer readers. 

Perlups one of the most telling studies 
that st)Ught to appraise the effects of 
reading abililx on school performance 
" xvas* conducted by Peiitv (42). She 
found that of the snidents whose read- 
inuf xxas hi the lowest quartei, cK>sc to 



^0 peS^cnt left' schijol before >he 
tvjelftli grade, while )ust over, 14 per 
cent in the highest c]Uarter of reading 
left bcfoie graduating. She interviewed 
the dropouts six \ears later and dis- 
co\ ercd that in most cases the\ ga\ e 
()oor leading as the cause of their proU- 
leiiis. ' I'.rustratioii, embarrassment, and 
bor^dojii weie products iM* tlieir condi- 
tion. Pent\ noted also tliat a \ei\ laige 
percentage of the poor rcadels w ho 
dropped out of school as \xell as those 
who remainj^l had the abilitv to read 
better. She tieplored the fact that proper* 
help in le.vding was iu)t available to them. 
I^entv's iindmgs are corroborafeu b\ 
Bledsoe i2), Xaehinan (,^6), and \Mut- 
more (64). 

^1 Who will dein a closb associatiffi be 
twccn le.iding abihtv and school .Ichiexe- 
ment'^ What ln)pe is there for oin poorer 
readers to deiive some satisfactions from 
then cffoits- What is the scliooTs Ve- 
sponsibihtN to all students- The answer 
to each tjuestioii seems clear, if we can 
send a iihin to the nioijii, it ought to be 
ptjssible with persistence to nuike a real 
impact upon the lixcs of mir \ outh 
through better reading. S^n el \ we ouglu 
not settle for less. , * ^ 



Rcadi}i{r, Needs 



Xaturall), tOiiclurs of FaiglisSh spend 
a constderal)le/ aiiioiint of time in the 
reading an^rstudv of literature. Tt is 
IiardK necessar\ to explain the reasons 
foi the emphasis the\ give to this c^- 
foit. But how nuuh time do the\ spend 
m teaching their snuknts hon' to tead 
literature- A lecent sur\e\ (>f English 
teaching practices ICeportcd bv Squire 
(^6) covered IvS high schools. In the 
tenth grade less than 5 per cent of the 
instructional nmc xv.is devoted to the 
ttaclung of ruiding tind in the twelfth 
grade less tlian ^ per cent. Obviouslv, 
the teachers in thesx high schools saw 
little reason t^ dev ote more time to 
reading instruction. As Sc|uirc suggested. 



Rf,Jl)i\a AM) lUE mCill SCHOOL STUni^NT 



It ts [jussiMc tliLV c\pct.tni tlicir stuJciits 
to Iki.oiiil liisLcrnini^r rccukr>, of litcra- 
tuu iiurcK tum\ rLading. HuV rlu i- 
iLikc shows tlu LontiMr\, coiupaiatu cK 
Uw stuJcnis acluc'\c uitliuur gjiiuiancL. 
\nJ in ML,u lif rlic fait tliat.su main of 
rhcm aiT Jcfkicnt in rca^luiir, ir hcunncs 
LNcn more nccts.sar\ to help thcni o\Lr- 

^ coiiK then wuiknessts aiui a^hicxL to rhi 
t\rnu of which c'ach is capihlc. 

What aic the skills iiccJcJ *])\ srii- 
Jcnts to rcul lit».rariirt ami otiur con- 
rent- Spaclic n"4) lists the follow ii^g 
ujulu >taiiJiiiy ami intci [)rctnitj the con- 
tent iiul LiraspuiLi Its ortrani/atu>ii, Jt- 
\ doping special \ ocahiilarics, concepts 
aiu! -.viiiKoU. L\aIuatiiiL^ wlwt is rcaJ, 
sckctniL; iMit<.ruiLs, ucalling and appU- 
inL»^ what u ruul. atiti hroaJcning inter- 
ests, tastes, nui experiences St) rue of 
t!R-.e .lie often lueliuieti .tnionj^ the stiuK 
skills. It IS apparent that students with 
genera! reading abjlit\' possess some of 
tliesr skills !I(>we\cr. wc know now 
that not all of them can 1)C taken for 
granted, and that it is neccssarv to offer 
direct instruction tn inost^l'\cn students 
rlum^<l.!\•cs 'irc *keenl\ aware of their 
le.uhnir and srud\ weaknesses Michaels 
(U) ixptdted how ele\cmh grade stu- 
dents peivei\ed their readintr difHculties 
in IitCrat'ia*. liistor\.' ehemistr\, and 
p'anc geoinetr\ 

\ numl)ei' of in\ l stiLjatioiis pro^\ ide 
support tor direct instruction fn specific 
leading skills and for readinir in the 

^ content areas, \lanc\ (^0 and Sochor 
i^l) t'(nind that uuerpretatu e reading 
"alulitx appears to he independent of 
liter, d readmit alulit\ in science and so- 
eial snidres, rcspccti\cl\ The results of 
a pu\rousl\ cned stud\ ^> ) .undersec^re 
tlu importance of dealing wrth the \o- 
(abnlar\ of mathematics in sol\ incf 
wold pro])lems AleDonald (U) in sum- 
marr/ing the research on readmir flcxi- 
lulitx concluded that theie is need "for 
fe'SNstunatie instruction in dc\ elopimr 
aliilii\ to, lurd for different purposes 



Strang and Rogers (58) studied the re- 
sponses of lugh school jumors to .7 short 
:>tor\ . and conchidcd that there arc 
marked differences between good and- 
poor readers rn thcrr ahilit\ to rcspon3 
to literal and implied meanings. Hus- 
bands and Shores (24) reviewed the ht- 
craturc and concluded that reading con- 
sists of ditferent abilities that are ncjd^ed 
for specific purposes in various content 
ireas* 

DeHoer and Whipple summarized the 
implications of these and related studies. 
' I bus, reading is not a generalized skill 
thatvonce developed in aiT^English class, 
can ])e applied in a special field. Rather, 
reading in\ol\es the ability to interpret 
thks (jr that particular area of experience. 
Basic instmction, no matter how excel- 
lent, IS not enough. Reading abilities 
must be developed in the areas where 
the\ are to be used" (10). 

Personal Factors and Reading 

Is It realistic t*o expect^ equal perfor- 
mances in reading of all our students^ 
Perhaps ;hg answer to this question will 
[)e found in another. .A. re all our students 
of» equal height and do they possess the 
same tithletic prowess^ W'c know they 
are quite ditferent in many respects, not 
the least of which is reading abihtv. The 
studres crted earlier (8, 12, 43, 45) as 
well as others \ relded results which 
underscore the exigence of sic^nificant 
differences in reading performances, not 
onl\ ])etw een grades ])ut also within 
grades. A number of personal factors 
among which arc intelligence, sex, inter- 
ests and attitudes, and language develop- 
ment accounts for some of these differ- 
ences 

IntclUi^CDCC 

I here appears t() be a significant re- 
la tionsliip between reasoning a])ilit) and 
reading ae liie\ ement. Paterra (41) sug- 
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jested on tlicj).isis i>f lici jliuliugs tliat 
rc.uiing' should l)C unproved through 
programs that stress \crhal rcasonuig. 
Jaii-IausLh \ 2> ) reported ttiat his ad- 
vaiued readers were better ahl»^ to do 
ahstraet thuiking than his poorer read- 
ers Brauii (4) reported a signifiLant dd- 
fLTLtue in Lt)iucpt f()nMation' betueeii 
lier superior and poi)r readers. l*Iarot)tu- 
nian and Tate t 1*^) obtained co^relatioas 
betueen readuig tist scores and scvlii 
intLlleLtual alrt^hties dcscnbcd b\ (iuil- 
ford Both Harris {20} and Fransella and 
(ier\cr il^) vonchided that the rel.itioi)- 
siup betNycLii IQ and reading as iiiea- 
siucd b\ Mich tests as the Stanb^rd-Binet 
and \V'IS(-, rcspviLtiveK, increases uith 
t hronologiL al age. » 

At this point It IS neiessarx to atfirin 
that some intelhgeiice tests fail to dis- 
tint/uish betueeji slow learners and poor 
readers. Kxpcrinicnters ha\c noted the 
truth of rliis obscrv at ion, especially u hen 
i^roup verbal teSLs are used t^ assess men- 
tal .ibilit}. SuLh** tests usualK require 
readuiu .ibilit\ to insure ,Hgh perfijkf- 
niaiK L , ob\ lousU , ()oor readers arc penal 
i/ed under tliese eireumstaiiees loo ut- 
ten students of a\erage and superu»r 
abilit\ are elassified As infer^ior learners 
on the basis of the results from inade- 
quate tests 

Another eairtion We ought riot to 
assume that learners are unable to 

piolit from reading instrue tioii .What 
tbe\ require is a nu>ie mo^IeiateU paeed 
program with earefulK selected ma- 
tenaFs .iird pioper gnidaiue I he faet 
that this uH)U[) of students seem ti) learn 
Well through pn)giamiiied instruetiori 
wluell eombmes the ati)l emelllloned ei>n- 
ditniiis sum^ests uasonabk letuins fnnn 
real cfFoUs to teaeh them 

(iirls s^em ti) \u\c a slight edge" over 
A)t)\\ in reading de\ch)pnui)t \Vhethei 
*or n»Jt the differeiuc exists because of 
copstirutional and ot ein iromiiental t\ie- 



tois lemaliis to be determined. 'L*he dif- 
fereiiees, ho\vc\Vr, seepi ^ be more 
marked in the formats e \cars rather 
than durinir the later oiies. Singer (^0) 
r^piHtcd superior aehie\ement in reading 
speed for girls in the sixtfi ghide. Sev- 
enth ijradc girls in the* below anf^ above 
normnl raiifj;es of intelliG[ence surpassed 
bo\ s of eomparable abijitx in reading 
\oeabular\ nl). Other in\ estigatt)rs^ 
( ^0) obtained similar lesults in the ab(HC- 
a\era^e IQ ran^c hut tfie drlTerences 
iTe-tween bo\s and girls decreased with, 
age. * 
[^)\s with serious readmit pn)b,lcnis 
outnumber their female eounterparts b\ 
abo\it ftuir to one. Whether or ncit this* 
phenomenon is the product of plwsical, 
eiiltural, and other soctofal conditioi^s 
IS a question uht)se answer is unUnowhi. 
jSpeeulatu>n persists m rhcabsenee of 
, hard facts. 

Ifitoo^ts^vid Attitudes ^ 

rile interests and attitudes \\hieh ad- 
olescents [)ossess sceni to liaNC a profound 
mfluenee upon their leiuling behatiors. 
Sueh personal factors 'Iun e their origins 
in ht)me and ijtli^r en\ ironmental set- 
tings. Pasf and ongt)ing experiences ac- 
ei>unt for xariarions in motivation to 
learn and in actnal performance. 

1 heJH.' rs an accumulating bod\ of' 
evideiiee about the mfluenee of* home 
eonditioiis on students' reading vlcNclop- 
ment Hughes and Willis {22) founei that 
parents i»f stueltnis who read wideK, 
re. id more, and had more interests than 
pal ents of anothei gi oup of students 
mate lied for sex and intelligence. Wat- 
si/n (C)2) found that po(jr reading drop- 
oms eame from less stable and lower 
s«)e lo-economic homes thrtii did success- 
ful high school gra(hiatcs. Keshian (26) 
concluded that successful readers had 
parents who had sh«)un great mteresf in 
leadinii and btioks and in seh«)ol work 
and wln) built solid famiU units _ Mac- 
.*U(inald . ( ^2 )* reported th.ft • parents u( 
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^ umuLLCSsful male rc.iderN who attended 
publie schools possessed signifieantK 
more negative 'attitudes than found in 
p.^r^nts ()f successful students. 

The development of wholesome at- 
titudes toward reading has been the sub 
ject of mueh discussion and research. 
.\lan\ writers ha\e suggested that if 
reading is to have a place among favored 
activities in which adolescents engage, 
basic human needs must be 'met through 
it. Perliaps the one need which is met 
most directl) b\ reading is the fie^d to 
kfio'u. Research on the reading pref- 
erences of high school students tends to 
support this judgment. Shores (49) 
sought to determine what the\ seek in 
books. He concluded that information 
about national and international prob- 
lems rather than about personal and so- 
cial matters dominated their interest. 
\^'hjtman (63) polled Lirge numbers of 
superior high school students and found 
that the\ ^elected books which helped 
^hapc attitudes and provided informa- 
tion, ^ 

Petbaps one of the most significant 
(jutcomes of research on the interests 
of high school students is the recognition 
that rCiiding preferences of bo\s and 
c;^ tjirls \ar\ and that^these preferences do 

not seem to be greatlv influenced by 
reading ability or intelligence. As a 
group, bo\s prefer books which con- 
tam elements of excitement, suspense, 
adventure, action, and humor. Girls look 

, for b(H)ks w hich de»il w ith lovc, sadness, 
home, and mvstcry (^8, >7, 60). •These 
differences in reading prcferencbi could 
have some bearin^.^upon the outcomes" 

^of (Hir efforts to teach reading land in- 
still in youth a hnc for readinig. Ma- 

• terials which fail to satisfy are not likeh . 
, to promote either goal. 

\ Language Dcvelop?fie?it 

differences in .language abjlitics seem 
to account for some of the vatSabilitv 
rti reading achievement. A longitudinal 




study of oral language by Loban (29) in 
w hich he contrasted high and low 
achievers in language development 
showed definite relationship between 
competence in the latter and reading. 
Strickland (59) recorded the spoken lan- 
guage of children and after, analyzing 
structural patterns concluded among 
other things that those who made'more 
use of them ranked higher in reading,^ 
both oral and silent. 

\"oGabulary development and read- 
ing achievement have been the subjecU 
of a number of investigations. The con- 
clusions that vwabulary and reading 
comprehension f^re closel\ related and 
that word knowledge is one of the sig- 
nificant contributors to meaning have 
been confirmed (39, 47). Holmes (21) 
and Singer reported that vocabulary 
played a very important role in account- 
ing for high school students' power in 
readin|r. Knowledge of vocabulary both 
in and olit of context helped to differen- 
tiate between good and poor readers. 

Research on listening and reading, 
both receptive skills, has been summar- 
ized bv Duker (13) and Devine (11). 
Th'ey reported pijsitive and high correla- 
tions i;etwu;n them and concluded that it 
W4)uld be useful to §tudy further the 
nature of *this relationship. Both point 
' out the distinct possibility that similar 
mental procCsscs^^account for reading and 
listening skills and that additional "re- 
se.ircJi on these questions might provide 
giiidcbnes for teaching Strategies. 

Reading for All Youth 

Inasmuch as our free socictv requires 
youth to attend school until the age 
of sixteen or seventeen is reached, it 
seems fairly obvious that aside from the 
commitment we have to ^education gen- 
erally, \vc must be equally committed 
to the propo.sition that every student 
has a right to instruction from which 
he can profit. Acceptance of this tenet 
precludes any justification for f\ot pro- 

2.) 
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vidirig cdiicitnuul prognuiis tli.it serve 
\outh, riuis It IS nut dirticiilt la 
pUin measures ticsigncd u> .ud fiic dis- 
.uivaiitaucd ami the slow IcMrncr .is well 
as the gifted, I lie fact that rhcst p.upii 
Litioiis^are difficult to reach is no cxciisi 
for ignoVint; them 

T/v DisjiiiwitJiicd 

I'.fforts to descrii>e disadvantaged oi 
eulturalU difTercnt adolescents had led 
to the inclusion that thc\ cxhiijit sim- 
ilar characXcristiLS but that there is suf- 

'ficicnt variation anionic thcni to warrant 
consideration of appfc^priatc educational 
Oin ironnieiSts vStudics show that the\ 
gencian\ are weak' in the usc'ijf sp()ken 
and written English (28, 52 )^ that the\ 
are gcncralK cducarioi7a]]\ rctardcJ (16, 
40). a/iil that thev possess^ a low lc\tl of 

^sclf-cstccni and aspiration (^1, 18"). Hunt 
and Dopvera (23)- found that tiietr de- 
cree 'of sclf-dctemiination was lower 
than that of nuddlc-class adolescents i)ut 
that they showed threat yariatioiS in con- 
ceptual level. Others (-1?; 35) also point 
our variabilities amorft^ cuIairalK' dis- 
adv?mtagcd youth; 

I he fact that nian\ disadvantaged ad- 
iilcsecnts arc weak in English and read- 
ing l\as produced specific reeommcnda-; 
titins regarding this aspect of their edu- 
cational programs. Bloom (3) rc\le^ved 
, the research ami recoinniciuicd greater 
emphasis upon * language development 
and reading, W^aehncr [((il descrii)cd 
the Detroit (jreat (Cities ^^ro)ect and its 
aiioption of the c'ore program in F.nglish 
and social studies and the establishment 
of reading improvcinenf v kisses an<l read- 
ing rooms. \ tasTv force ^i^f the Xatmnal' 
Council of Teachers of English ( >7) i>b- 
scr\cd inou than tiftv piugranis for tht 
disadvantaged and noted the traditional 
use o/ anthologies with -'ftudents who 
^ were neither capable of nor interested in 
reading the selections. It recommended 
litcratiire appropiiate to the abilities of 
srudents artd de-cmphasis (»f .tiaditUiUal 



gramiiiai Spieglcr { ) dcscrihed dif- 
ferent programs foi the disadvantaged 
.which included reading of byoks and 
niaga/incs to build a i)etter stlf-iiiia^c, 
and reading skills, using "experience 
sti»ries" for corrective ruulini^, and in- 
troducing "traditional" liteftiture through 
•oral readings, films, tapes, T\\ apd re- 
cordings. « <^ 

It should be ob\h)Us that there arc 
nu magical fottiuilas (or overcoming def- 
icits in eulturallv disadvantat^ed stu- 
dents. ^Much more has to ije known a!)iKit 
the interrelationships of factors that dis- 
tiiiLiUish this school population from 
cKhers and how teachers can best deal 
with them. However, this state of af- 
fairs' should not !)e used as excuse , 
for inClitref'enei; and inactiort, Some in- 
roads intt) language •nnd^ reading de- 
ficiencies have beCn made, our continu- 
ing efTtjrts thrtjuglf practice, demonstra- 
tion and research are likeU to have a 
salutarv effect upon the achievements 
of all our students. 

The Slav: J.onrucr 

Slow learners jire not to he confused 
with' the mentallv retarded or educable 
mentallv ret^irded. I he slow learners 
^iic the highest ihtclleetual group of re- 
t.irduE children and are largest in num- 
ber. Ihev form thclH to 17 per cent 
of the school popjii^tion * that cannot 
quite keep up' and ^are usuallv doing 
tlie poorest work irl ' the YcgiUar class-, 
r^joni. Slow ItSlrncrs are essentia 11 v ^u)r- 
jiial in their cniotionAl, social, phvsical, 
.md Digtor development. Even in intel- 
lectual development, the slow learners 
^are at the lower fringe or range of the 
normal group. I bus, while the\ are re- 
tarded and eunset|uentlv have difficirltv 
in keeping up' with the rest of the 
class, their deviation is ^lot so 'great that 
thev cannot be adct]uatel\ educated in 
a rtiriilar classioom vituatit>!r' (9) 

Ert)m this descnpti»n it appeal^ o!)~ 
vious th.^t slow learners ate capable of 
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mastering nuim aaJing skills arul shar- 
ing the |o\s <}( reading fur pleasufL. 
riiLir reading iittds at- tiiL high schuul 
Ilvl! will 1)L as \aritJ .is those tjf uthcr 
stikicnts, but a larger prtjpurtion of slow 
learners will be fi)und at the lower 
Fringes A number of divuKantaged stu 
Hcnts A^c kni>>\n U) he sKav tciirnLrs, and 
programs for thcni ret^uirc adjustments 
(HI niorc than a single le\ el. 

\'or a numl,)er i>f reasons, a s\i>\\ 
Icarntr is bi)und to be behind the 'nor- 
maT" reader b\ tht tiiwe Iil enters high 
scluH)l. And he is likcK to fall behind 
further unless he rnwLues help— but .it 
a slower pacc-tiiat n'lost of his age- 
pmrs also require. Not unlike othei 
\outh. lie probabK has some weaknesses 
m word identificntion, studv skills, and/ 
i)r comprehension. Although he is not 
likely to engage in higher ac.idemic 
srud\,'hc needs the same {)pportumties 
to develop and take his place in an in- 
creasingly complex societv. Teachinjj 
him how to read better through pro- 
grams suited to his abilities and rc- 
(luiremcnts will ennbic him to experience 
some successes in school as well as pre- 
pare liim for the responsibilities he must 
assume later. 

77\- Chftcd 

Do all our gifted students aehieve m 
reading to the extent of which thc\ 
are cap.ihlc- Can thev profit from read- 
inl^ instruction' That there are uiuler- 
achic\ers among the gifted has been doe- 
umemed b\ (^.ombs v7), Sh.iw (4S), .ind 
Pippert .iiu! \rcher (44), among others 
Krippner and Herald (2?) conducted an 
uu csng.ition to determine if the eauses 
of poor reading among gifted students 
differed from those of .iver.ige students. 
rhe\ found similar explnnations 'for 
rc.iiiing (liflkniltics for both groups 
W'ooleoek smdied the residing hab- 
its of gifted lugli school trirls He ix'> 
ported tli.it tli^ir evaluation of reading 
weaknesses included delieiencies in \o- 



eabuLirv and skimming. A metropolitan 
seht>ol sVstem organized an intensive 
reading program fot^ gifted students. Im- 
mediatfC .ind delayed results confirmed 
the valuc5> that sueh pr^^grams offered 
(4^)). 

From data secured from these and 
other studies, it seems reasonable t*) con- 
elude that the reading abilities of gifi:ed 
students var\., and that instruction to 
help overcome anv deficits these stu- 
dents might Jha\e will be as bencficia 
to them as to other school populations. 
I'o exclude gifted students from de- 
velopmental and remedial reading pro- 
gr.ims IS unrealistic and possibly dam- 
aging. Our responsibilitv is to provide 
for alk \outh, to d*) less fails to serve 
them afid society. 
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THt attitudes of student readers var\ 
viith the personal predispositions of 
each reader. They are affqct^d by an 
inUividuars skill in responding p a litcr- 
ar\ work,, hy the ethical, ;e\|)eriential, 
and literarv background that, each brings 
to reading^ b\ elements of th^ content 
\vithjn each reading selection, and b\ 
the form .in whiLh the \v0ri4 is written. 
* Ihev arc influcnecd, moreover, b\ the 
w'a\' in which a selection i*^ presented 
in the elassroom, how it i^^ read and 
discussed, and how the tcaLhc|: organi^es 
instruetion. In short, wliat ij| prescntlv 
known from research suggest that the 
impact of the attitudes of ndividuals 
» tends to be unique, personal, i^nd highl) 
unprediLtablc. Still, research his suggest- 
ed certain common characteristics which 
need coijisidcration in planrjing high 
school programs in literatur<i. In this 
article, thcst findings arc sumn[iari^ed in 
five separate areas.- the naturej of read* 
ing interests, the nature of response to 
hterature, the effects of reading on the 
individual, factors involved in f^stc and 
appreciation, and the effects of^, instruc- 
tion. 1 , 
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The Nature of Reading Interests 

For decades the rea'ding interests of 
adolescents have been intensively sur- 
ve)ed in a scries of. studies, which, if 
often superficial in design and naive in 
their failure to identify the personal 
attributes reflected in the interest*, have 
at least provided tht schools with abun- 
dant evidence concerning the choices 
that )Oung people exercise m.thdr read- 
ing. That such studies have had a con 
siderable influence in affecting books se- 
lected for supplementary reading pro- 
grams in the' junior and senior high 
school h<is been demonstrated by Meckel 
(35). 

In 1955 Robinson pointed to more 
than 200 special studies of reading pref- 
erences, and at a slightly decelerating 
rate, more have been reported each year 
^(48). Among the more significant of the 
earl) studies are those by Terman and 
Linu (66), Thomdike (67), and Woll- 
nar (76). The findings reveal broad 
agreement on the factors involved, in- 
telligence, for example, is not a markedlv 
significant «factor in affecting the read- 
ing preferences of a majority of feaders; 

29 I 
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sc\ difference, on the other hand, is 
higlily significant. The age of tlie re.ui- 
cr appears as a more significant factor 
during the elementary school years than 
later Television also ^lays a major rolt 
m directing intqresrs toward the social 
of a highly mechanized societv, ac- 
cordmg to exhaustive studies b\ Wittv 
('^4) Differences in socioeconomic hack- 
grounds seem to affect reading prefer; 
ences. Boys and girls in middle and low 
socioeconomic groups, for example, 
tend to read first for recreational pur- 
poses, tlien for informative, identifica- 
tional, and .lesthetic purposes (17). Dif- 
ferences in the readiiigjnterests of var- 
ious racial groups have also' been noted 
in recent studies (41). Black saidents, 
for example, express a stronger prefer- 
ence than do w^^iite students For reading 
current material, such as maga/^incs and 
newspapers, and also for selections deal- 
ing with personal jirohlems and social 
relations. Specific elements of content in 
the reading material evoke markedlv dif- 
ferent response patterns. Scientific 
themes and such elements as humor, sur- 
pYise, and a stirring plot tend to appeal 
to most \(Hing readers. Bt)\s respond 
well to sports, action, and adventure, 
'girls to romance, fictional (as oppt)sed 
to real) characters, and depictions of 
adolescent life. Using personal inter- 
views vCith 15^ hovs in Grades 4, 5, 
arid K, Stancfhfield confirmed .stx differ- 
cr]ces in reading preferences reported 
in earlier studies and strewed the impor- 
tance of using books wyth' masculine 
appeal during earlv adolescence (<52). 

Norvell studied the reactions of large 
numi)ers of > oung people to specific 
titles frequcntU included in school pro- 
grams. His influential wi^rk has proven 
helpful in determining vvIulIi standard 
works to require in the curriculum (38, 
^9). Flelpful suggestions arc Also^ro- 
vided bv Whijman's report on the titles 
which superior college students recalled . 
as their most memorable reading ex- 
periences insecondarv school (71). 

3 



Studies tend to demonstrate that alti- 
tudes to reading and skills in read ng 
involve different factors. Clarke, for ex- 
ample, found that most -retarded junior 
high school readers respoYi^ed well jto ' 
specialK written stories about chanjc- 
tcrs with whom thev could identify,4]ut 
onlv half improved in tested reading 
achievement (10). The aesthetic qualih' 
of a selection docs not necessarily stimu- 
late a positive reader reaction. Simpson 
^and Soared asked 4,250 junior high schobi 
students to rate « 862 short stories,-, thdn 
analyzed the 77 least-liked and best-lik'dl 
selections (54). Among the factors. df 
high appeal' were physical action, cofl-* 
flict, suspense, a single unifying aSjtiorl, 
and concrete and clear language. Among 
the selections Icast-likcd by the stuacntl 
were stories considered to be well tvrit] 
ten bv adult critics. JungcbJut and Cole4 
man tested the reactions of 4,0^8 children! 
to 32 selections and confirmed that reac-1 
tions tt^style and content' variccJ witbr 
age, although thcv found that certain! 
selections had general appeal (28). 1 
Squire and Applebec reported that I 
16,089 stgdents in outstanding high I 
school English programs read an aver- I 
age of eight books a^month and* ex- 1 
pressed a decided preference for the pub- I 
lie library as the source of books for 
personal reading (60). The investigators 
attributed the preference to the inade- 
quaLV^(|f school book collections. Re- 
peating their studv in selected schools 
in the United Kingdmivthe same investi- 
gators found similar results in the read- 
ing preferences of 4,30! British students 
(6!). Like tjieir Afnerican court terparts, 
the British adolescents reported reading 
,about <:ight books a month, preferred 
public libraries to school libraries, and 
displa\cd similar preferences for various 
literarv ge.nrcs at equivalents ag<fs. More- 
over, both 'British and American yjnmg , 
people report reading out of school 
about /he s<mie number of liours each 
week, although two-thirds o£ the read- 
ing reported bv American adolescent's is 
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.issigncil i>A tc.iclHis* w licicas inil\ /^mc- 
tliird of thc'rcKiing of British stikicnts 
IS so .issigncd. Irulcal so siniiLir ucic 
the picfm-nccs exprcssOil In Ikitisli .nut 
\incnL.iii stiuicius tii.it sc\cn i)t rlic 
tlicirsp(K.MHc titles iiicntioncd most fic-'' 
i|ucntl\ .IS '|).irtKul.irI\ siLjmfKant le.ui- 
ing cxpcnciiccs" l)\ .iMc gr.idu.itiiig high 
School students, .nc found on the l^ts 
^roni l)oth countries. Lord of the FZ/o 
\\,Ks nientioned*niost frei]uentK__h\ the 
16,089 -XnieriCiiiis .ind 4,301 British, hut 
I9S4 and 1 hv Bihle .ilso appe.ir .iniong 
the iiiost freqittntl\ mentioned titles in 
each countr\ I he major n.ition.il dif- 
ferences' emerging from this L(inipnrati\e 
stud\ seemed' t(]t reflect compellnig dif- 
ferences in 'cuirent s.ocial .ittitudes. in 
the two countries. Whcre.is British .ido- 
lesccnts frci]ueiitly expressed interest in 
titles dealing with tiie social class strug- 
t»k\ e.t^ , Soin and Lovers,. 'Americ.in 
\()ung" people preferred titles de.iling 
w ith " racial conflicts, • e.g., Blacky Like 
Me, To Kill a Mockiu^hni, .ind C/y, 
""the Beloved Country, " 

For teachers, Jihrari.ins, .ind parents, 
a compVehensue summary of what is' 
known ahout adolescent ixading prefer- 
ences has heen prepared l)\ Carlsen 
(7), Mils informed guide to hooks for 
adolescents summan/es -w li.it is Lnowfi 
ahout reading interests, provides lists of^ 
annot.itcd titles, and suggests the role 
that hooks V.in pla\ fn olTering \()ung 
i:eaders insights into new experiences 
and \aluc\s Is well as cjlnfnmting them 
With *'the 1).isic, eternal prohlems of hu- 
nian heings, thus iKlpmg the i!idi\idual 
to see, himself as a part of an ongoing 
lustorv.'* Carlsen draws hea\iJ\ on a 
hodv Of stardies hv individuitls like Aim 
(3^),' Dunning (1^, and Agee <lT who 
aiiaK/ed the assumptions ahout liuman 
experience presented in hooks written 
foV adolescent readers and their j)otca- 
rial value m the edueatue process. 

I'hc^ Niitnre of Response to ' Literature 
ComparatH'clx little is known -ihout 



the wa\ in which readers respond to a 
literarx work and .^Ixnit the; reader'^s 
acquisition through reading of-fresh in- ^ 
siijrhts into human hehavior which alTect 
his personal attitudes Studiesjiave con- 
tinued to re\cal tli.it the nature of hter- 
ar\ response is a highl> personal pht-* 
ndmenon aflfected In eniotional reaccums 
to the ideas in literary selections ( V\ ^6, 
21 ). Rogers studied individual difTcu'- 
ences m the responses x)f fourteen high- 
le\el and fourteen low-le\el readers aiui^ 
found the variaticm in individual re- 
sponses (as distinct ""from attitudes to- 
ward reading) to he unrelated to reading 
ahilit) (49). Whitehead found diflferencos 
in sex, age, and ■ school less important 
than the i]ualities<()f a novel in affecting 
the rc.\der\s ease of identification (70). 
Russell examined se\ ent\ -three studies 
on the impact of reading on the in- 
dividual and ideiitirted four variables 
affecting responses: the form of the 
reading materi.i'k, the content and ideas, 
the re'ulcr Jiimscif, and the setting in 
which responses are made (>1). Rtlssell 
reponecl investigators found it difllicult 
to distinguish the influences of reading 
on other a?ti\ ities. 

' Several decades of study have only 
hegun to de\ elop. understitnding ahout 
the processes of response. In an early 
anal\sis, Downey related literary re- 
sponse to tlK\pychol()gical doctrine of 
identification ( 14). She presented a three- 
fold classificatioif^ of responses: the 
Kcstatic, where the self-conscious reader 
is merged with* the subject that he is. 

'enio\ing, the Participator, where the 
reader assumes one personality after 
.mother, the Spectator, w^hc) is detached 
from che action and evaluates as an, ob- 
server. Downev hypothesized that the 
t\pe and content of the literary selec- 
tion 'affected thcv mode. of- response. 

Richards analyzed the misinterpreta- 
tions of selected college reacfers of thir- 
teen poems of unknown authorship, and 
discovered not only stereotyped re- 
sponse's and diflTiculrics in comprehension 
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luit also effects of general critical ami 
/tcchoical prejudgments* \vliich ,tlie "in- 
dividfnnl brings to his reading (47) 
Rosenhlatt ejiiphasi/ed tlie interactio'n of 
the literar\ worl^ ant^ tlie reader, suir- 
gesting that iiulividuals tend to read 
works that liava p()ssi!)ilitics for signifi- 
cant interaction (50). . ^ 

Squire analyzed the responses , of fift\ 
adolescent readers ^to four short stories 
and reported covari.ition of Hterar\ 
judgn^nts (dealing with formal cjualitics) 
and emotional self-involvement re- 
sponses (59). Fewer literary judgments 
occur while adolescents read the central 
portj/m of a story than occur before 
involvement' or-nt 'the end of reading. 
S(|uire also identified six sources of mis- 
interpretation in adolescent responses 
failure to grasp the essential meaning, 
reliance upon patterns 'o/^ sterfcot)ped 
thinking/ unwillingness to accept un- 
pleasant facts in interpreting characters 
and their actions, critical predispositions, 
irrelevant associations, and unAvillingnevs- 
to suspend judgment until the storv is 
annpleted. Using a similar method' for 
classif\^ing responses of college students 
to novels, Wilson reported an increase* 
in the proportion of interpretative re- 
sponses over prescriptive judgnKins, 
suggesting that individuals ma\ he bet- 
ter able to control their emotional re- 
actions as rhey gro\Y older (7^). He 
found tliat students begin involvement 
with literauire in a comparativeh grop- 
ing and emotional fashion, with onl\ 
Iheir later responses formulated in logi- 
cal ways, and he urged teachers of litera- 
ture to permit comparatively free re- 
sponses to literar\- works before consid- 
ering a close analysis. 

The sxiggcstion in Wilson\ stud\ that 
the more sophisticated reader is able to 
control his emotional reactions while 
reading and thus achieve a more objec- 
tive reaction is supported b\ the theoret- 
ical view*s of Harding, wh(') believes tliat . 
ffic mode of response of the mature 
reader' of a novel can be regarded as 



an extension of the mode of response 
b\ an onlooker of 'actual events (24). 
The reader not ()nl\ enters into the ex- 
perience but contemplates the experi- 
ence, he knows that the characters in a 
literar\ selection are onlv* part of a con- 
vention b\ which the author presents an 
evaluation of possible human experience. 
1 his^ view of the reader's response at the 
receiving end of a conventional mode of 
communidition contrasts sharply with 
tlie c()ncepti(Jn of the process of re- 
sponse as one involving* primarilv iden- 
dhcation and vicarious experience. 

l^arlv' suggested that the maturity of 
th\5 reader may affect the nature of his 
response and In pothesized that as read- 
ers grow older they pass through three 
stages of responses, from unconscious 

.enjovnient to self-cortsc^ous appreciation 
to conscious delight ( 16). 

Discussioiis at the Anglo-American 
Seminar at Dartmouth College m 1966 
culminated in agreement that the quality 
of the literarv experiences of each pupil 
contributes more to the education of the 
imagination than does mere acquisition 
of knowledge about literature (37, 13). 

Un a report prepared for the Dartmouth' 
Seminar J^tudy Group, Squire indicates 
that one measure of a sound Ijterary 
education is \jxn\ students extend and 
deej)cn tlieii i espouses to reading as they 
progress tlu'ough schools (58). 

How Reading Affects Individuals 

A series of studies have identified 
.sonie of the effects which reading can 
have on individuals. Waples and others- 
reported chat adult reading had six social 
effects, iostnimen'tal, acquisitioi)i of use- 
ful information, increased self-esteem 
and prestige, reinforcement of personal 
views, distraction from anxieties, and en- 
riched aesthetic experiences (69). Loban 
rcportccf* •significant difference^ in re- 
sponses to reading of highly sensitive 
and less scnsrtive adolescent readers, par- 
ticularlv to stories intended to evoke 
human sv mpathv ( 3^). Loban also found 
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.1 consistent tciulciuA vf sul)iccrs U) ^ 
uluuif\ Mirli .ulolcscvnty ninsr cK)scl\ 
rcscniMing flicinsclvcs. 

l.tnlgc \li()\\cd rli.it tlic rq.uiing of 
l)i(nria|)liv cjn iiilliuntc the ulcas licKl 
l)v" sonic lunior lugli school stiuknts 
(H). Blount foinul tlic iv<uling of junior 
no\cLvro intlucncc .ulolcsccnt .ittittklcs 
tow .in! rlic ''kIchI" nmcl, he also s.ml 
rhtit factors Ml, the nincl (fcjrni, content * 
ot i(ic;is) .lie more niiport.int tli.in f.ictoTs 
an the render (se\, schol.vsric ;il)ilir\ ) or 
the sating m which the no\el is re.ul 
(4) 1 .it.ini /eported rli.it*'rlie leading trf 
four novels about scientists alTccred stu- 
dent concepts of scientists, although not 
alua\s1ii posituc wa\s (65). However, 
intellii^cnce and skill m critical reading 
iua\' partialK ' iiiininii/e tlio effect of 
hias on readii^ responses. Brown, for 
*e\ainple, found" \ irtually no relationship 
between attitude^ toward* racial jssuds 
and coninuinisiii and the critical reading 
responses of 270 tenth grade collcgc- 
preparatorv studeius, although she did 
^ report tiiat favorable attitudes rforrekitcd 
positHch with 'the number of correct 
answers (6). That careful selection of 
hterarure over a long period of time 
can alfect the attitudes of large nwmbcrs 
of students is demonstrated by IXugh in 
his anaUses of the uses of literature as 
a pedagogical tool in educating \outh 
^Mi \a/r(ierniany (1*2). While shunning 
direct politic abinstructiow through liter- 
ature, (ieriiian educators carefully se- 
lected class readings and placed books 
in libraries w hich "aw akened in .young 
readers "the consciousness of J)cing a 
(ieimair' and developed ''an awareness 
of his dutv to party, fatherland, and 
people, ail of whom had made sacrifices 
for the common good." Ail c\'*idcncc 
cwllvctcd bv Daigh, largely circumstan- 
tial, suggests that ttie progTahi wa'i' rea- 
sonably" successful, particularly on 
\ounir people exposed to several years 
of relatively subtle suggestion. 

A numi)cr of studies thus suggest 
that reading affects nulukhuls in \arious 



wajs, but tli^ nature of the interaction 
is highly individualistic. Riissell and 
Shrodcs and Hcrniinghaus examined the 
possible uses of- bibliothcrapy, rcpoVtcd 
the impact of literature on individujtls 
cannot be predicted,, and cautioned 
against the indiscriminate u^c of books 
to promote change in attitudes and bc- 
haMor (52, 26). Siindefur and Bigge x^x- 
plorcd the impact of reading on ado- 
lescent behaMor (53). Recent studies in 
this area continue to (Remonstrate the 
therapeutic impact of books on sonic 
patients m clinical situations, but also 
the lack of adec]uate theory and p/o- « 
fessional standards even in the mental 
health fields -(^ 4^. Although studies oif 
bibhotherapy arc' interesting for what 
the\ rc\eal. about the inipct of reading, 
they seem to have few implications for 
the classroom. 

Factors Involved in Taste 
and Appreciation 

Studies have attempted to identify the 
fact(irs involved in the apprcciatiori of ^ 
literature. In a comprehensive review, 
Smith lind others recently summarized 
what is known about tly development 
' of taste in literature (56). Wj^lliams and 
others applied five tests of litj:rary ap« 
prcciation to more than two hunclrcd 
children and adolescents and found that 
a gcneraUfa(;tor of literary appreciation, 
correlated with intelligence, accounted 
for SO per cent of the variation in re- 
sponse, whereas a second bipolar factor, 
accounting for 20 per cent of the vari- 
ance, separated readers preferring the 
objoctitc, fonn-conscions styles of the 
classicists from those preferring the sub- 
jective approaches of the romantic school 
of writers (72). 

C7unn also identified a general factor 
associated 'with such factors as liking, 
emotional effect, mode of expression, 
and a^)pea^of the ^subject, as well as a 
bip()lar factor distinguishing readers con- 
cerned with rhyme, word music, and 
rluthm from those concernecl wi^h emo- 
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tional effect/ npjKMl of the sul)|ect, nrui 
menttil imagery (23). 
Carroll stiuiied six dimensions of 
, style Cienernl Stylistics Evaluation, Per- 
sonal Affect, Ornamentation, Vhstract- 
ness. Seriousness, and Characteri/ntion 
versus Narration (8)'. He attempted to 
quantify aspects of style hv analy/int? 
150 passages of Engli^ii prose in accord- 
dance with twenty-nine adjectival scales 
covering major qualities and traits. He' 
found a factor called General Styljstics 
Evaluation indicating a positive or'nejrn- 
tive evaluation whic^h seemed to support 
earlier findings on the existence of a 
general factor. 

Pe^'l used Osgood's semantic differen- 
tial to analyze the preferences of readers 
for qualities of a work of art l;y apply- 
ing ya set of twenty scales^ including 
measures of vividness^ depth, and clarity 
to selections from Welve major novelists 
(42). He noted that responses to paint- 
ings evoke more or less instantaneous, 
attitude.^ whereas responses to prose and ,, 
poetry often require longer reflection on ' 
Jhe part of 't^ie reader." His hypothesis 
seems to support Wilson's finding that 
initial responses to literature tCnd'to he 
' nmhiguous and groping. 

In studies of response to literature, 
the- method of analysis may he of as 
much importance to research as the 
reported findings. Investigators have re- 
hed on paper ami pencil reactions, on 
case studies of readers, on writtert re- 
sponses obtained after reading is /rom- 
pleted, and on scales to ind?cate degree 
"''of identification. Eorman found free re- 
sponses ► more helpful than responses 
elicited hy specific questions in attempt- 
ing to measure appreciation (19). Squire 
recorded and analyzed oral responses to 
the reading of segments of short stories 

An important new tw)l for assessing 
responses to literatiire is provided In 
Pnrves, who examined the written" re- 
sponses and comments of thirteen critics, 
one hundred school and college teachers^ 



and t\\o hundred children (44, 4>). He 
identifil^. seventy separate elements in- 
volved in response to literature and 
classified them under four major cate- 
gories Engagement (involvement), Per- 
ception (understanding), Interpretation, 
and Evaluation. Using this method of 
analysis in a pilot study of reactions to 
-literature, he found important differences 
in the reactions of thirteen-year-old 
, American, British, (krman, and' Belgian 
stu\Jcnts, differences which he attributed 
to \Si;\'ing educational and cultural pat- 
tcras. 

The Effects of Instruction % • 

Approaches to the reading and study 
of literature introduced in the classroom 
may also affect tl!t attitudes and ^ re- 
sponses of readers. However, experimen- 
tal studies of instructional procedures-in 
teaching literature have been sporadic 
and disappointing, perhaps because re- 
. searchers have lacked valid and reliable 
, instruments for assessing the effective-^ 
nCss of teaching. A few findings do sug- 
gest ways in which classroom approaches 
may affect student attitudes. 

Smith and (iailo, for* example, 'are 
ainong those reporting that discussion of 
a book with peers is highly important 
in encouramng young people to read 
(^5, 20). ^^ther influences which en-, 
courage reading are recommendations 
of parents, book displa\ s," and M)ook 
club:^. The influence of teacher and li- 
brarian recohimendations seems to vary, 
depending on the closeness of the re- 
lationship established in other activity. 
^ /T^ba, for example, analyzed^ the .re- 
x^ponses of high school students in dis- 
missing literature and reported that- fac- 
tual restatement of ideas predominated. * 
(64)? Only 12 per cent of the students 
gc»neralized concerning the mcaninir of 
the narrative. Taba noted, howevc'r,\hat 
group discussion tended to push the 
level of thinking beyond the levels w^hich 
individuals reach on their ow^n. Support 
for group discussion was also presented 
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In Cispcr who fouiui ' tli.it jdult-lcd 
junior Cffc.it BduI* discu>siuns cnciJur- 
.igcd divcrcfcnt thinking, the al)ilit\ to 
form ncU- idc.is (9). , 
* Wolfe, I luck, and' Kinir found jrh.u 
thi kinds uf ijucstunvs tii.it clcnicnt»ir\ 
tcithcrs jsk childrdn «ihout htcr.ituic 
influtncc the iLsponscji of children (75). 
\n,il\ tical i|ucstion.s tend to stiniui.ite 
anaU tie.il think/ng. Similar investigation 
is nccded\it the secondary le\^l. ^ 

Such studies elearU suggest that the 
nature which j;tading is discussed 
ma\ atfcct student attitudes, and the jni- 
poUaiKc of teachers adopting methods 
of leading diseussion, \\hiefi \vill en- 
hance the. litcfar\ experience for \oung 
people. Sc]uirc aiui Applehee recently 
found 52 per cent of all classroom time 

- in seeondar\ Faiglisir dev oted to litera- 
tuie, but higlil\ d(^innated h\ teacher 
It^uure and recitation (60). Iloetker, 
s?ud\ing' the i|ucstioii hehavior of :>e- 
leeted ninth-grade teachers, found a 
i|uestion asked e\er\ 11^8 ^ifll^^ds in 
average classes and ever) 5.6 seci;nds 

. m a slouailassi (27). Small wonder tiiat 
sonic students do not profit from' class 
discussions of hterature. , 

'Le\inson reported that the viewing 
of fi:lm versions of short stories, whether 
sht>wn hefoie or after reading, iHiproves 
the response of both \ ounger and (iFder 
readers and of good .ind m/iv readers 
ni the junioi high school (^2). Smith 
demonstrated that the assignment of cer- 
tain kinds of cicative writing tasks prior 
to the leading of a siiort stor\ can make 
a ditTeience m the attitueies devehjped 
l)\ students toward the storv anti can 
stimulate creative thinking about the 
storv (57). • 

As a result of four \c;ars' work in a 
center for developing eurricuhmi in En- 
ifhsh, Stciiibciir and otheis recommended 
induetive teaching, which encourages 
students to make their own discoveries 
in literature (63). However, LaRoce]ue, 
defining inductive teaching somewhat 
more rigoiouslv, reported that a com- 



pared group study in teaching figura- 
tive Janguagc to 211 high school sub- 
jects consistently showed inductive 
teaching to be less effective than deduc- 
tive teaching (31). 

\U)dification of the overall program 
in which literature is taught has been 
suggested l)v several recent studies. After 
revie\vin{r nu)dern criticism and the 
Work of specialists in teaching litera- 
ture, Walker recommended that chss- 
ryom stud\ include a careful analysis 
of the work to see what structural re- 
lationships e\ist within the selection (68). 
The stueK of structure, rc'ported Walker, 
broadens'the base of literarv appreciation 
bv enabling readers to respond not only 
to its meaning but to the craftsman- 
ship involved in its creation. In an in- 
teresting pilot .study, Henry and Brown 
suggesteji ^that teachers of English 'emu« 
late .strategies of thinking by explicitly 
teaching )oung, people to understand 
and .ippiv methods of mathematics, such 
as^creatmg a structure of ' relations 
among ideas, abstracting, generalizing, 
and interpreting (25). A ,pilot analysis 
of two poems by four groups of stu- 
dents cousciouslv employing such strat- 
egics V ielded pronjising results. 

A few recent studies advance hy- 
-pothcses for teaching and testing which 
ree]uire additional investigation. They 
demand consideration less because of 
^the conclusiveness of their findings than 
for their potential implications. Britton 
found that student reactions to particu- 
lar poems improve with planned re« 
reading of the poeniSw (5). Similar re- 
sults were reported by Rees and Peter« 
son, who found positive evaluations of 
poetry associated with , familiarity with 
the poetr), cooperative attitudes, and a 
factor called ^'sophistication'' (46). 

Hie advantages and disadvantages of 
extensive and intbnsive reading have 
been debated for vcars, with virtually 
all studies inelicating that extensive read- 
ing of literature results in the reading 
of more boc^ks, in the development of 
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more f.i\()r.il)lc .utitiulcs nAv.irJ hooks/ 
anJ \\\ coiuiiuieJ growth in re.uliiii; 
skill In .1 .cI.issiL stiiJ\ C()r\cll hnind 
no significiat ditTcrcncc "in tested 
;ichic\cnicnt in rc.uiing of students ,efK 
g.iged m nucnsivc and e\tensi\ e . pno- 
^ gianis (II). l..iHrant reported the con- 
tributions of free reatiing to an expan- 
sion of reading interests of Nountr peo- 
ple, aiui in a follow-up studv of suhjects 
some -T\\ent\ -fuc \ears later, found that 
as adults, the suhjects wha had c^^ni- 

♦ picted a si\ \LMr fr(,e reading program 

♦ were doing signihuintl* nu^rc reading 
than most other groups with which thev 
were compared (2^9, ^0). Norvcll 
marched twcn(\-four evperimenral and 
control classes and reported that students 
who had prf)giYns of c\tensi\c readme 
made small I>ut slgmficanth tjreater train's 
in reading ahilir\ than did those in more 
restrictive programs ("40), Superior stu- 

« ^ dents appeared to progress hcttcr than 
thd a\ cragc students. 
. I'lnk and Bogart placed paperhack 
libraries in fifrv schools ( tea elementary 
and fort\ secondar\ ) for a \'ear and 
reported 62 per cent of all students 
claimcii the Cf)llectU)ns had increased 
their personal reading and a majoritv 
nf reachers felt their mcHh{>d of instruc- 
tion had changed as a result of the 
< hhraries ( 1<S'), ^ " 

I landlin, however, found that exten- 
sive reading must he guided carefullv 
h\ the teacher lesr voung people C(m- 
tinue to read at their present level /of 
(juahtv and interest aful not pronrj-ess to 
moi;e mature experiences (2^). 

Kestaich thus demonstrates that 
mctimds uf teaeliing an^d conditi()ns of 
teaching can atfect an mdnidual\< atti- 
tUi^^es toward reading. 1 he attitudes 
which readers l)nng to ti l>of)L and the 
attitudes which tliev' derive from- their 
reading are intimately related hoth to 
the process of reading u.scif and to the 
persona] tjualities of the reader. TUcy 
afTect preferences for reading as much 
as thev cohir individual respcJnsc to any 
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selection, .^nd the\ must he .considered 
carc/uliv hv an\ teacher in pjannin^ a 
Iiterar\ education f(<r students in sec- 
ondary schools todav. 
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TN the dcc.ulc since 19>7, rc.uling in- 
strueticT^i in sceondarx schools h.is be- 
come an accepted go.il, thtmgh it is 
still an iofrequentlv achieved one. The 
griAving importance of reading as a part 
of the Seconal ar\ school Liirriculuni ma\ 
he inferred from .Several sources. One 
indiyatitm is that ptihlishers aro putting 
am more materials f6r sccondar\ reading 
classes. (Sec 1 homal* I)c\ine\s article in 
this scries.) The last decade has seen the 
publication of at le.\st four professKMial 
textbooks on readiniT in the secondar\ 
school (6, 43, >0, 47),^ twci hooks of 
readings (86, ^6), and several mono- 
graphs (21, 40, 64). The International 
Reading Associatu^n has added to its 
publications a periodical fcir teachers of 
sccondar\, college, aqd adult reading, 
descriptions of junior and senior high 
school reading programs' appear in al- 
most ever\ issue. Culling the annual 
proceedings of the hitei national Read- 
ing As.sociation for 1960-1966, Summers 
listed 180 articles related to sccondar\ 
reading, t\\ent\ of them offering de- 
scriptions of programs in practice or 
recommending procedui;cs for'settini^ up 
such programs (74), In 1967, i)a\\son 



compiled from all IRA publications a 
volume of f(irt\ -three articles under the 
title Dcvdopin^ lii\rh School Reading 
Programs (14), 

Vox the tirst time, the Rvvkw of Edu- 
ccitional Research, in Aprtl 1967, devoted 
a chapter CAclusivelv to reading in the 
secondarv school,^ in which the author 
estimated that approximatelv one-fourth 
U) ijne-fifth tjf the t<jtal research reported 
ftir all levels during the threS-vear pe- 
i<id (196^-66) was related to seco^idary 
reading, Onlv a fracti<jn of the studies 
summarized in this review bv Summers 
cciuld be justified as research on reading 
programs, however (75), 

Further evidence of growth in sec- 
(iudarV reading instruction can be found 
in the number of NDKA Institutes for 
teachers <if reading in junior and senior 
high scho(ils. Moreover, fiftv states at 
this writing have reading supervisors 
wh<i,se responsibilities extend to Grade 
12, 

Added impetus has come also from 
the I'Jementarv and Secc^ndarv Educa- 
tion Act, which in supporting plans for 
imprtjv cd educational opportunities for 
the economic allv disadvantaged, inevi- 
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tabi) promotes reading instruLtion in ju- 
nior and senior high schools. In the 
journals of 1966-68, man\ articles re- 
lated to reading described l^>u ESEA 
funds uerc used in expanding^ reai^ing 
services. 

The past decade has uitne^scd in- 
creased action on tlie secondary reading 
front but not much chailge in direction. 
The ultimate goal remains the infMsion 
of reading skills instruction into all ^ 
scliool subjects uhere reading is an im- ' 
portant mode of learning. That tliis is 
still a distant goal is reflected in the 
large number of programs in which 
reading is a s^iieduied course, an '*e\tra" 
in the curricuUim. That it is still a de- 
sirable goal is seen in the many pro- 
grams which focus i>n inser\ice educa- 
tion for teachers in all subject areas. 

Changes in direction over the past 
ten \cars have been barel) perceptible. 
One expected shi?t failed to occur. Tliat 
is, we might have expected that, as ter- 
minal students in high school dropped 
fiom about 80 per cent in the early 
1950s to less than 50 per cent in the 
middle 1960s, reading improvement pro- 
grams would liave veered to\vard serv- 
ing the coIlege-]>olind. To some degree, 
this shift 'has. taken place but more often 
outside tlie public schools than within! 
College-bound joutli are prcpped in 
reading and stud\ skills in summer 
camps, college-sponsored programs, and 
man\ private reading improvement 
services. Bi|t within public and parochi- 
al schools, assisted by ESEA funds, 
nevviv developed reading programs are 
aimed at saving jtlic pt>tential dropi3ut. 
So the emphasi^ on remedial, corrective, 
or special programs remains strong in 
spite of the fact that most authorities 
liave ai^reed (or some time now tliat 
tiie desired gt>al is a developmental pro- 
gram that reaches everv student, chiefly 
through subject matter courses. 

Research Is Limited 

Two kinds of researcli questions may 



be raised. The first tries to find out what 
secondar\ schools are doing about read- 
ing instruction. The second asks how 
effective are particular programs. Since 
both questions are hard to answer, it 
is not surprising that the research is ex- 
tremely hmited, quantitarively as well 
as quaHtatively. 

Attempts to estimate current practices 
depend on an understanding of what is 
meant by "reading instruction" and 
'^reading programs," terms which are 
still lacking clear and widely accepted 
definitions. In surveys by mail, there- 
fore, more confidence can be placed in 
negative replies. Unfortunately, negative 
replies are common findings. 

In a study reported in the 1957 edition 
of this monograph, Viax obtained 147 
responses to a questionnaire sent to 293 
senior high schools in thirty-four states. 
Fift\ -eight per cent of the respondents 
claimed no reading program of any 
kind, while 42 per cent said instruction 
was given in English classes and/or spe- 
cial reading* classes. 

Not much better results have been 
obtained in subsequent studies. For ex- 
ample, in a 'survey of high schools, in 
the Upper Atidwest, with an 84 per cent 
response from a sample of 152 schools, 
more than a third denied having any 
reading program. Those that claimed 
programs offered evidence that only one 
phase, usually the remedial, was em- 
phasized (69). A study of forty-tu'o 
Midwestern high schools, undertaken in 
1961-62, revealed twenty-seven with 
some kind of reading instruction, mostiv 
remedial. The author's, or respondents', 
broad definition of '*reinedial" is seen 
in the statistic that in rwent)-one of the 
twenty-seven schools, instruction was 
given in the regular class period, usually 
English (11). Pe)ton and Below queried 
ninet)-five principals in Kentucky high 
schoob and concluded that there is a 
wide divergence between recognition of 
need and implementation of a program 
(61). From a survey of 269 junior high 
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sclnM>ls in Illinois Lomcs cIk cstini.itL 
th.u sliglitl) more than one-third ha\c a 
teacher with traming in reading methods 
(7). In all these studies, lack of t]uahficd 
perst>nnel was cited as the major obstacle. 

In 1960, fewer than 20 per cent of 
the public secondar\ schools m the stat^ 
. of Illinois outside of Chicago reported 
having reading improvement prograjns 
(.H). Grissom classified these into three 
tv pes. ability -grouped English classes 
. w hich emphasi/x reading, special read- 
, ing classes, schools making multiple pro- 
visions. Choosing fifteen of the 107 
schools, he vi.sjted each tu studv the 
operation of the program. His com- 
pt>site picture of these three tv pes of 
prt>grams provides much specific inft>r- 
matitm on selection i>f students, schedjiil- 
ing, staff, etjuipment, and instruction.il 
and administr.iyve arrangements. 

The status of reading in 158 high 
schtn»ls reputed to be doing excellent 
vvt>rk in preparing ci»llegc-bt>und stu- 
dents was reported bv Squire (72). Fn>m 
observations it v\as inferred that reading 
received 1 attention ia unlv 10 per cent 
of the claSvsrooms. .More than half the 
schools were rated as making "no appar- 
ent ^effort ^or onlv ineffective efforts to 
teach reading ^is a skill.*' Of approxi- 
matciv 112 schools analv/.ed for this 
part of the report, onlv ten were ranked 
high with respect to effectiveness in the 
teaching of reading. Squire s report cor- 
roborates others .is to the most prevalent 
tvpe of progr.im, that is, cl.isses in '*re- 
mediaT' reading were found in some- 
what more thgin one-third of the schools. 

Rounding out thi.s dismal picture and 
confirming Hie complaints of adminis- 
trators responding to the questionnaire 
studies summan/ed above, the National 
Council of'Teachers of Fnirlish reported 
in 1964 that 90 per cent of Kngiisii 
teachers do not feel well qualified to 
teach re.iding (5^). 

Evaluittioii of Pro^raim 

Not onlv are secoiidarv reading pro- 
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grams limited in scope, statistical evi- 
dence of their effectiveness is similarly 
limited. Most studies report students' 
rc.iding test scores before and after in- 
struction but give few details on the 
nature of the program and little con- 
sideration to variables that niav distort 
findings. iGooJ descriptions of programs 
frequentiv neglect evidence of evalua- 
tion.) Morci>ver, some of the programs 
reported are so narrow that it is difficult 
to distinguish them from tests of specific 
practices, which are summarized else- 
w here in this series. 

But it is- unrealistic to lament the 
lack of research when the models recom- 
mended bv sound theorv hav e not v et 
been put into i^practice. Far from re- 
searching programs, we are still deveU>p- 
ing them. W c are, or should be, in that 
period of free experimentation which 
must precede strictiv controlled research. 
At this stage, detailed accounts of prom- 
ising programs arc more useful than re- 
ports of gains or losses follovving a pe- 
riod of \aguelv defined instructit>n. Ac- 
cordingly , in the summary that follows, 
we shall drav\ heavilv upon descriptive 
articles, frhis summarv is organized ac- 
cording \> tv pes of programs, ranging 
from the total developmental prt)gram 
recommended in the professitmal litera- 
ture to various ct>niprt>niise programs or 
fr.igments of the whole. 

The Total Program 

Ideallvt there might be no reading 
program at all in the secondary school, 
if bv " program'' we mean something 
visible on the m.aster schedule (20). In 
a well-run school sv.stem, the teaching 
of reading would proceed smoothlv and 
ef!icientlv from the priniarv^ graUes, 
w here the beginning skills would be 
m.astered bv all, to the intermediate 
grades, where basic studv skills would 
be applied to reading in the content 
areas, through the [unior and senior high 
school, where reading skills, habits, and 
attitudes would be extended and refined 
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as students encounter UKry>4ngI\ Com- 
plex materials. All instruCrtunSn re.i|lmg 
would t.iLe place m the regularl\ sched- 
uled sul)|ccts of the curriculum. T|iere 
would be no need for extra reading 
classes, whether these are conceived of 
as "developmental" for students at cverv 
le\el of achtcvement, or as '*remcdiar' 
or "corrective/' smce potential reading 
disabilities would have been diagnosed 
as'earlv as primarv grades and preventive 
measures applied. 

In such an ideal situation, there 
would be no need for reading teachers, 
though coordination of reading instruc- 
tion through the subject areas would 
reijuire one or more specialists, depend- 
ing upon the s1/x of the school. The 
coordinator's chief functions would be 
to provide continuous mscrvicc educa- 
tion and to evaluate progress of students 
individuallv and as groups. Inservice ed- 
ucation would include courses, work- 
shops, team planning, and team teaching. 
pAaluation of students progres^s \^ould 
go far bexond the administration of 
standardized and informal tests U) in- 
clude studx of the amount and qualitv 
of voluntarv reading and the ; effects 
on achievement in all school subjects. 

Turning from the ideal to actu.tl prac- 
tice, we find that schools reaching for 
a total program include special classes 
{){ a corrective as well as developmental 
nature. No matter how convinced ad- 
ministrators mav be of the wisdom of 
an everv -teacher program, few are will- 
ing to bv pass the special reading classes, 
'in a New York Ciiy high school, for 
example, reading is taught in all English 
classes and in several subject matter 
classes, but there is also a corrective 
course fi)r students two or more \ears 
retarded in reading and a tutorial pro- 
gram for those needing indiviihial atten- 
tion. In this high school, coordination 
of the developmental program is under- 
taken bv an interdepartmental ajmmit- 
tee (52)'. 

SiiiiilarK^ an "all-school reading com- 



mittee** works with the reading consul- 
tant in Nicolet High School (Milwau- 
kee^) to strengthen the approach to basic 
studv skills in the subject areas, and 
thfS sthool wide effort is supplemented 
bv a class in Accelerated Reading for 
college-bound seniors, bv indiv idual and 
small-group tutoring, and bv^ a summer 
readme skills course (68^. In Lakevvood 
High School (Ohio) the extra develop- 
mental classes which supplement the in- 
tegrated program are conducted in the 
reading center to which students corrie 
voluntarilv thrice vveeklv from their 
study halls (16). 

Grades 7 and "10 in San Francisco 
have planned studv^ skills lessons in an 
orientatioi^ class, and there are special 
classes /or ^tudents vvKose disabilities 
stem from bilingualism, but) basic to the 
program is the efTort to individualize 
instruction in reading in the content 
areas (44). The University of Chicago 
Hit^h School, under a reaJing coordina- 
tor"^ has developed enthusiastic interest 
on the part of its faculty (23). An 
experiment with the use of options in 
the ninth grade curriculum Opens' the 
wav to an innovativjc apptoach to read- 
ing instruction. On two davs a week, 
in place of regular academic classes, 
students mav ' choose eight options, 
among them several that develop read- 
ing and studv skills. Options are pur- 
sued thrwugh independent study, labora- 
torv work, and small-group instruction. 
The services of the University reading 
clinics are also offered as an option (3). 

For a staff -organized program in Or- 
lando, Florida, each subject area pro- 
duced units based on reading skills (45). 
A school vvide improvement program in 
a smaH, high school features vocabulary 
development in every course, an ei\ter- 
prise 11} which the total faculty is in- 
volved (28). In a junior high school, 
a nearlv total program was achieved 
through developing special units for 
mathematics, science, and social studies 
classes and assigning to homeroom teach- 
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crs the rcsponsibhlitN for Imsic rc.uliiit^ 
iiistURtiiHi^ \ rc.uiiiig clinic u.is .nail- 
able fur the most retarded students, .uul 
.1 rc.uiing consultant coordinated the 
total program ( 

Hon ElJcctnc An lot.il Vujy^ravn? 

No one cLumcd fur the protjrams 
cited ahov.e that Toral effectncncss had 
been achieved. Kaeh uas a progress re- 
port offering at most mfornul and sub- 
jective evaluations. (>>ntrt>lled research 
.embracing the multiple facets of a near- 
t(»tal program has not \et been reported. 

Real differences between the pro- 
grams cited above and those that follow 
might be hard to discern in actual prac- 
tice. Ifouevcr, the descriptions of pro- 
grams mciuitjned in this sectum ^ave 
major attention to efforts to spread read- 
ing instruction into the subject fields 
I he program descriptions to follow em- 
phasize reading as a separate curricular 
offering or as part of Knijlish. , 

Developmental Reading Classes 

The ^ label dcidopvicntal is used to 
distinguish reading instruction desicfned 
for «l!l students, at ev er\ lev el of^ac hiev e- 
mcnt, from instruction \vhicli is offered 
omI\ to those who are, iu)t readini^ at 
expected levels. W hen readinjr is taucflit 
m subject matter courses, it is dcvclop- 
mcfital since instruction suppose div 
reaches all students. It is dcvdopvicntal 
for the same reason when it is offered 
in all r.nglish cl.isscs. The mandated pro- 
gram in all seventh and cightli (trades 
in Pennsvlvania is developviemal since 
it reaches all students through "extra" 
reading classes (46). In citing examples 
in this section, v\c have also included 
as dLitloprnL/nal cxtr.i c hisses set up 
for aver.igc and superior college-bound 
students. 

The case for and at^ainst the extra 
reading class is frequentK debated. 
Those takiHg the affirnuuive pwmf out 
that such cl.isses insure continuit\ of 
reading instruction bcvoiid the sixth 



grade Continuous development of, skills 
IS chanc) when left to untrained, if 
not unwilling, subject matter teachers. 
Those taking the negative in thisyde- 
bate arc alarmed b\ the verv real^os- 
sil)ilitv that tht^ special class u}|| .ibort 
attempts to promote schoolw.ide .itten- 
tUMi to reading. Thev point out the 
artificialitv of learning skills out of the 
context of the subject matter courses 
where their need can he most easilv dijj- 
ccrned. On the other hand, an arjrunicnt 
for the special class is that intensive pr.ic- 
tice IS desirable and that it needs a lab- 
wratoiv settmg and the skills <if a trained 
teacher. Iheie is no reason xvh\ the 
advantages of the extra class cannot be 
retained while the effort continues to 
train subject teachers m teaching the 
application of skills. 

\lore tlun twentv articles describing 
special developmental classes xvere ex- 
amined, all of them publislied xvitlim 
the List ten vears. Patterns of sciieduhiig 
arc diverse, but similarities are apparent 
in the materials and methods cniplo\cd, 
and in the standardized tests used tor pre- 
aiui post-ex aluations. A fexv courses are 
voluntafv { \ 84) and take students from 
stujv lulls (71). Manv are short-term 
a semester (77, 10, 12, 49), txvelve xveeks 
(2, 67), eight weeks (26), six weeks (18), 
one da\ pe/week through the \ear (48), 
three times a xveek for seven xveeks (i>V). 
I.aboratorx settings are mentioned fre- 
tjuentlv , especiallv vvliere attendance is 
voluntarx (39, 84). Summer reading pro- 
grams of a developmental nature are 
common pmctice (82, 78, 87). 

Sometimes classified as developmental 
programs are special courses, outside the 
Englisli class, vv [lose mam purpose is 
to increase the aiiit)unt and qualitv of 
voluiitarx reading. An evening seminar 
for [lonors students in (irades 11 and 
12 is descri[)ed by Billings and P.lulsoii 
(9), and a one-semester elective course 
based on the principles of individualized' 
reading as described b\ main eleiiiCiitarv 
reading specialists li.is stimulated student 
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intcrcsjt at the University of low a High 
School (4), 

L.ilM>r.itor\ periods sometimes inipiv 
a variety of vvorkl>ook\ textbooks, aiul 
tcacher-dcveUiped cxcrcisLS, paperback 
librariLS, pjcers, tachistosLopcs, aiul tape 
recorders for "forced reading'' (h.stfning 
while fi>lli)\ving printed text;, listening 
skills practice, and oral teading evaliia- 
tiiHi. Some dcsenptiops of laboratory 
sessums also mention literature antholo- 
gies, magazines, newspapers, and reading 
films ( ^3 Sometimes, however, the term 
simplv denotes use of published kits of^ 
exercises based oh materials of graduated ' 
diffieultv . T\ piealh , Instructiim foeuses 
on vocal )alarv dcvelc^pment, SQ^R, and 
similar textbook stuJ^ plans, work-stud\ 
skills, eomprehensu^ of main ide.i,s and 
details, with bumc attention to inter- 
pretive and critical reading, and ratjc of 
reading (41). 

In a flonreseareh article. Miller dis-" 
cuSvSes the growth of a developmental 
program in Shebovgan which began 
with an elective course for "onlv top- 
notch readers'' in (irade 9. In the first 
V ear, eighteen students were admitted 
to a full-vear course focused on vocabu- 
lary development, increased speed and 
efficiencv , and broadening readiiig in- 
terests. Units on effective studv habit^, 
on teen-age problems, and newspapers 
and maga/ines, were included as well 
as the reading of four books (Ron- 
Tiki, The Vcii)U Arroiisimtb, and Moby 
Diii'), and three or four reading pr<M- 
ects, apparently individualized. The 
coiirse was continued for the next two 
years, still limited to advanced ninth 
grailers. The next step xvas to organize 
classes for average as well ^s advanced- 
reailers and to include seventh and 
eightPi graders. Students in CJrades 7 and 
8 and m Cirades 8 and 9 were placed 
in the same classes. After another vear, 
the program was further expanded to 
inckute classes for remedial readers and 
sli>vv learners. Interest in reading in tlie 
senii>r high school was met by a six 



weeks' sufnmer course. At tUc, end of 
five years, a second junior high school 
w as built, and in this^ school a still 
broader reading program was developed. 
Although not evaluated objectively, the 
program has obviously been studied 
carefully, and the article presents well- 
considered opiniohs of its failures and 
limitations (53). For many schools a sim- 
ilar pattern of slow expansion, beginning 
with students most likely to profit from 
extra instruction, is* recommended since 
it allows careful planning and the de- 
velopment of the teacMiing staff. 

Ho<v Effective Are Developmental 
Classes? 

Xasman comparcil the reading gi-ovv th 
of 188 ninth grade students after a si.\- 
week course taught by special reading 
teachers with the achiev ement of 186 
matched students who did not receive 
the instruction. The 'experimental group 
showed very significant gains, though 
the ^control group alsi; gained on the 
[iosttest. Significant retention of gains 
was observed on the second^ p9Sttest 
seven and one-half months after the 
start of the program, despite l^osses on 
a posttest administered a month earlier. 
In another phase, 1,127 students in 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 who had taken the 
six-week course were studied. Nasman 
concluded that the program was not 
et]u.illy effective for all three grade 
levelsv the mean growth for Grade 9 
v\as considerably greater. The program 
was (?i]ually valuable for three different 
ability groups, and f>oys and girls made 
eijual progress. Comparison of afternoon 
and inorning classes revealed no true 
differences (54). 

Noall undertook the evaluation of a 
seven-week program which was set up 
to explore the possibilities of **mass dif- 
ferentiated skills instruction"— that is, 
te.icljing a large number of students in 
the same room at the same time l>y use 
of multi level materials which allow stu- 
dents to pr/jdress at their own rates. 
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Tlfc smdcnt^ 114 clc\cnth .iiul tudfrh 
gr.uicrs, met in the scIiodI c.ifctcri.i after 
scIkkjI for .in hmir three times .1 TveeK. 
These students were good readers, theit 
.ncrngc IQ was 114, their a\erage pre- 
test seores on .fhe Jou.i l ests ^of Ediie.i- 
tional Dcvelupnienj were ahmit th(; 74th 

-percentile; on' the Spit/er Stud\ Skills 
xlVst at the 60th perj^entile, and on the 
W'atson-CJlaser Critical Thinking Ap- 
praisal at the 77th percentile. Yet mean 
setircsVin a sceimd form of these ^tests 

'*ucrc sranifieantU better at the eon- 
elusitin oTythe experiment. Since students 
haii \olunVered for the progranT moti- 
vation was on the investigator's side. 
While the stiuh einifi^rms that in teach- 
ing ue are' hkelv tu achieve what \\c 
ctuiscioiisls strive for, this In no means 
ncg,ucs the value of the experiment t() 
future program development. It shtuild 
he, of significance to hard-pressed 'ad- 
ministrators that thc'teaeher who man- 
aged this "mass difTcrentiated instruc- 
tion" was inexperienced, tho\igh trained 

jn reading methods and theorv (59). 

In .uaother suidv, seventh grade stu- 
dents taking a on5-sOmester course sched- 

^uled dailv for tw entv -fiv e'-minutt pe- 
riods in gri)ups of ten or twelve wire 
tested in Januarv immcdiatelv ft>lK>vviniT 
tlic prograi^ii and in \lav.*Thcv 

made average gains of a \,ear and a 

Jialf. during the instructional period and 
atl "additional average gain* of' ahout 
eight-t^ntlTS- of a grade U\ the end e>f 
the ^\CAV. As in ..the prevituisly efkil 
stUijy^ n^} control group vva^ used. 
Nevertheless', the ov,erall gain of more 
than t.wo \ ears for students of verv 
average IQ and s1)mewhat hclow-avc/age 
leading achievement suggests tlut the 
semester course .vv asTvtjrthw hilc, ( 1 2 )'. 

Positive results are reported for pro- 
ghmis for college preparatorv s;udents 
(84. "^"^^ 2^, 48), for a twelve-week ckiss 

Toe 'sev enth graders (67), and for oge- 
semcster courses for .Grades 11 and 1*2 
(17). Indeecd, group gaias measured hv 
prjc- and posttests arc to l>e expected 
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apparently regardless of the quality of 
instructioj,! between the tests. The ab- 
sence of control grpups in most of these 
studies makes it impossible to evaluate 
the, real significance of the trains re- 
ported. Xeverthelcss, the objective re- 
sults we have, with all^tfieir limitations 
and biases, suggest that reading instruc- 

* tion in the seeondarv. school has positive 
effects. ' • ^ 

A few investigators report second 
thoughts in spite of measured gains. Al- 
though "fhornton found significant gains 
in rate for an experimental twelfth gradd 
compared, with a control grt>up, he con- 
elude^t that the prbgranl put too much 
reliance on mnchines and drill devices 
(77). 'Another stud\% involving two 
matched groups in Grades 7 to 9, com- 
pared the effects of a twent\-week pro- 
, gram with and x^thout reading pacers, 
groups mao^ gains xvhich xvere 
retained si<x months Inter, and the inves- 
tigator concluded thajt pacer5 xverc not 
necessary (49). 

D^velQpmental'Keading as Part , . 

* of the English Curriculum 

High school reading programs are 
et>m!]n>nl\ allied to the English curricu- 
lum. St>nKtimcs reading instruction is 
integrated enfireU xvith English, somc;.- 
times reading is substituted fof English 
during part ?>f the \ ear or, especially 
xvith sk>xv -learning .or remedial sections, 
f(,>r the whole year. Such plans have the 
"advantage of adding nothiiig^e.xtra to 
the curriculum. They suffer tiie disad- 
vantages of the extra developmental 
reading classeS already cited. In many 
sehools, how ever, the introductit)n of 
leftding into the English class, .especially 
^xvhen it is Uone bv a 'competent reading 
coordinator, is a step closer to the goal 
, of reading in^ all subject fields than is 
the dcvelopmctnal re.xding class xvhfch 
is added to 'the master schdlule. 

hi this category eighteen progrnms, 
were found, a few offering statistical 
c^vid^nce, more describing organi/'ation 
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and mctlioils. ( It siu)uid he noted again 
that many "jCcnotjis ha\c nu^rc than one 
''piograni" and iJ^jiild he cited in more 
than.«nccategt»r\,) A i)n)inising pattern 
intoKes re^dHig' sjUciaiists aiuK I Jiglish 
teachers working together. In (xntinela 
\\illev,<^CalifornLi, a'school district ttnn- 
pnscci of four high schools with an 
enrolhiient of apprt)\iniatel\ six thou- 
sand snidciits» a reading teacher is as- 
signed to each.Jiigh school, whith is 
equipped with tu() reading laboratories 
accommodating fifteen students each. 
All ninth grade I'liglislt e lasses spend ^ 
Cii^ht weeU in \hc " laboratories, w ith 
the regularU .issjljned r.nglish* teacher 
taking h.ilf his elass in one laboratory 
and the reading tcaehcr talvtng the o^hcr 
half ui the sceond laboratory, (At the 
beginning pf the program, twcnt\ En- 
irlish tcaclier^> took a <iuminer course in 
reading metliods at the sehool district's 
expense.) I hu class, working in two sce- 
tions, follows concentrated program 
of readmg and stud\ skills./riic librarian 
instructs "students in tiie Uhc of library 
4-rtiatenaFs and guides their independent 
reading for Hcscareh and recreation. At 
•the -end of the eight weeks, students 
rctuVii to their Fnglish class and con- 
Vinue to practice the skills learned in 
the laboratorv. On the Nelson Silent 
Reading lest, used (or pre- and post- 
evaluation, iln .Uerage gain of one year, 
eit^J)t months has been obscrvctL during 
the SIX \tars this plan has been in opera- 
tion. 1 his progiain has been described 
in three artjj^lcs whieh otTer eonsidcrablc 
detail on this and other phases (8, 26, 84). 

In Gliildcrland, New York, the read- 
ing specialist scheduled five da\s with 
an English teacher and his class every 
SIX' weeks. 1 he Knglish teacher assisted 
in anaU/ing test results, and planning 
lessons, becoming familiar with the prob- 
lems of students and the procedures and 
tools* of the reading teaeher. In .the fol- 
low uig five weeks, fhe Knglish teacher 
continued oi\ his own the instructional 
program begun with the specialist's help 
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(U). In another high scliool, all students 
substitute a six-w Cek unit in reeling . 
taUirht 1)\ the reading specialist and ob- 
scr\cd'b\ the rnglislrtcacher (73). 

.Other uiitieles deVribe plans in which 
the reading aaeher goes into an English 
ela\s, especial 1\ in (jr<ides 7 to 9, for 
a period of fife or six Weeks to teach * 
basic reading and study skills (18), or 
m whieh defitute periods of time are 
alU)tted to instruction m reading by the 
I'jighsh teacher (81^42, \).r 

*Ramse\ reports statistiealK significant 
ditTerenecs for an experinient<il group of 
eleventh graders who were taught four 
basic reading skills (word attack,, vo- 
cabular\, eomprehcnsion, and rate) in 
regular English classes bs teachers who 
had had no pre\ ious training in the 
teaching of reading. He compared ex- 
perimental group scores with those of 
sc\ ent\ -eit^ht "ele\ enth graders who had 
reeened no formal instruction in reading 
(62), ^ 

Reporting on "corrective reading" 
within the Englisji class, Adams cUimed 
an ;tvcrage growth of*l,88 \ears in eight 
months, "with eight\-one of 228 students 
iraining from 2.0 to 5.4 years on pre- 
^)ost measures (1). 

Sumniers evaluated a program in 
whieh fi\e tenth ^rade English' clas,ses 
were taucrht rc<uiingJor a six-week block 
of time, "with each fifty-minute period 
divided into two sessions of twenty-five 
minutes each, the reading teacher could 
work with one group of students while 
the English teaeher supervised the other^ 
Reatfing gains, were statistically signif- 
icant (76). 

The time provided for a study skills 
program for above-average eleventh 
gr<uiers, in a study rep(5rted by Clock 
and Millman (^0),'came fronrth'e regular 
English program, two da\s a week for 
fifteen weeks. Instruction ineluded prac- 
tice in rapid reading, skimming, deter- 
mining the organizational pattern, sum- 
niari/ing, note-taking from recorded lec- 
tures, ditTcrentuting between details and 
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\mm idcns, .uul dctcnuiiiiiig the tone 
.ind intent. In .idJition to i.ipid-re.ulintr 
pr.ictice in cl.iss/ studeots h,id .it»ce.s^ 
to .1 r.ue-e()ntn)l de\icg/for i\%o .it home. 
I he foit\ -one students in t^ic cxpeiinien-. 
t.il piogr.im were comp.ucd with .1 eon- 
trol trroup, equ.ited on IQ and se\, who 
.mended Fnghsh chss for 'the hill five* 
peiiods ,i,\\\*ck. \chie\eincnt tests w cro 
.ulniinis;ered ,ind sehoi^l gr.ii^les reeOrdcd 
for three \e.irs. following the suhjct'ts 
rhrougli freshni.in \e.ir in college. At 
ihe-college le\el, the e\periincnt.il\M'oiip 
h.u^.Miigher o\ei.iU gr.ide .neniges, ex- 
cept in iMiglish, th.fn the eontroi group/ 
l>iir these dirf^Tenees were not si^nif- 
umiuIn difleient. In f.iet, no e\idcnec 
could he found m the elc\ en measures 
,ot i*^:uhng speed, comprehension, ai\d 
study skills of superiority of the c\- 
pcninental'over the control group. This 
IS .1 discouraging* study in c\"erv ro<T})ect 
hut one the in\ est ig.i tots' w iilini(ntsv4i<) 
report negative findinjTs. From this carc- 
fulK conn oiled study, one can draw a 
tcntatiN c conehisioiT' don't schedule 
study skills classes In place of Fn^lish 
.Hid revpiire honors students to take them, 
lire authors speculate, rightlv^ on how 
the results might ha\c 'l)ecn alticrcd had 
tfie prognin l)een \oluntarv. Thcv might 
■ilso ha\c (jucstioned the schcdulint^ 
which tr>r»k l)right eleventh G[radcrs out 
nf an Fnghsh couise that'hiav ha\c 
heen far m(»re interesting to thc'm than 
stud\^ skills practice. ] hc^ plan cited ear- 
lier of irKiting al)o\c average iiiniors and 
seniors into an after-school studv skills 
^program sc^ms to he a better ' design 
inr success { 

Some schools .sul)stitute reading in- 
struction for the Knglisir course fc^r the 
entire \cMr. Newman reported such a 
pl.Mi as It was uorkeiUout in the \\'ood- 
row Wilson \*oc.uional High sSchooJ in 
Xew \ork (.it\ and submitted c\idcncc 
thflt retarded readers showed ^ains ex- 
ceeding normal e\pcctaiic\- (^7). 

\ somewhat diftcrent approach is de- 
scribed l)y Reeves in an expcrinjcnt to 



nnproNc ixxuhng among three low 
eighth grade classes. Here a committee 
of sc\cn teachi:rs 1 three m Knglish, three 
ur social studies\ and one in science) 
deeided that^rcuding instructaon in En- 
glish classes should also'-contrifuitc to 
the work heing done in social studies 
.ind science, ,\lt+iough the program \vas 
deemed successful in its first vear, sub- 
se(]uent statT changes cnuscd reorgani/; 
tion and loss of the team-tcachinir aspe 
that hail' been developed dudiif^'the " 

• A detailed «|escriptioim)f a junior 
prograin in which reading is mtegn 
with laiglish and social studies, tlirou^ 
the same teacher teaching all three, "is 
described In Fills, In this-prognim, pe-^ 
M'iods ()f laighsh and reading rangt^d from* 
five to fourteen per u eek \lepending on 
grade and le\el, Materials were organized 
according to reading difficulty foi; each 
grade 'le\ el, Fhc program was evaluated 
m a number «f ways' informal diagnosis 
of reading skills, examination of reading 
records and -hook reporting activities, 
and obserxations of teachers in all con- 
tent fields (22). 

Hon EjJtrtnv.Arc Such Vro^mm? 

I he opinions, sulnectne tvaluations, 
pre-post testing, and e\cn the more sci- ' 
entifieall\ controlled research which we' 
h.nc (y/1oted are insubstantial bases on 
which to pronounce ludgmeiu on the 
elTcctncness of de\ elopinentnl reading 
instruction as part of thO Juighsh pro- 
gram. Common sense suggests "that plans 
for teaching reading a\ a" part of Fnghsh 
are a way to begin, not ends in them-- 
selves. * 

Remedial 6r Corrective Programs 

J*he, progi-jims described under this 
heading differ from thoj^e' cited prcvi- 
ousK ivi that the\ treat the most severciv 
retarded readerv in clini^* settings or in 
corrective classcs^^ Ikcause the terms 
ioncdial and collective are often loosely 
used in discussions of high school read- 
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mu, tins c<itcu<>i\ iiKhuics dtsuip^ion^ 
ot promaiiis tor stiidcjUs whose icuiini^ 
.icliKvancnt is dcprcl^d tor .1 \aiict\ ot 
reasons. Not all rcnadial reading spcual- 
ists wouKi rctoani/c these progiains or 
the siiul<;nts thc\ scive as icincdial in the 
sense of having exlienie ditReiihv with 
deccuhnu processes in spite ol havinj^^ 
hoth tlie opportiinitv to leain aiul tht 
mental ahilitv to do so. , 

So-ealled leniedial pioijranis, tieqiient- 
1\ designated for students leadmg "two 
or more \eais hclow urade level," were 
tlie earliest approaclas to setondai \ read- 
mit. 1 he\ h.nc l)cen di^p.iraijed as iin- 
economical, exiliisive, and ill-tinied. Ot- 
easionalK, lhe\ !ia\e heen toleiated h\, 
the opmion-maUers as a wedtjc-in-tlKv 
door approai h. (^f value onl\ it the\ lead 
> t(j hroader piotirams. ^ et u//^'(//J^ias 
persisted as a watchword in seiond.uv 
readmir, and iemedial-t\ pe proLjiaiiis 
lia\c n(»t lost irround. One desirthed in 
19 V haci heeii m operation smce 1^^^' 
More reeentU remedtai prounms 
ha\c flourished as a result ot 1 SI' \ 1 itle 
1 wuli its emphasis on preventinir drop- 
outs. 

\lan\ remedial or corrcetiCc^-pioi^franis 
are speeiliealU designed for culrurallv 
tlisadvantagHul \ outh, delnu|uent, and de- 
lnu]ucnc\ -prone a(.k>lescents (24, ^2, ^ , 
?S). Programs m several JVew ^ orL ( it\ 
hi<Th schools (29, SO, \ \ M, <s\ 2M. De- 
troit |6M. WashiiiLiton and San 
l-mneiseo (19) have heen deserii)ed, all 
reportmu suceoses leased on vanous cm- 
teria. One of the most interesttnir ot these 
descrihes reading instiuction tn an tn- 
dusrrial arts setting and otFeis twentv- 
ti\c rcchnu|ues for improving woul recr 
ofrnition and comprehension skills which 
can he cmplov cd in conneetion with m- 
(histn'al arts ( 2> ) 

Remedial instruction has heen de- 
scribed a,s excellent classroom methods 
applied to individuals at the -precise 
-points of weakness. Such instruction is 
i»ased on thorough diagnosis and ^is char- 
aeteri/ed hv tle\i4)ilitv -(>f methods (60). 



Materials arc often designed hv teachefs 
to meet individual mrerests and needs, 
hut in the programs exammrd there is 
eonsideiahlc dependence upon comincr- 
cial materials that are also used in de- 
velopmental classes, hi the two programs 
dcscrihed hv Tader, students |)Cgin with 
writing or copvimr and thcv are en- 
couraged to lead whatevei interests them 
in maiia/nus and paperhacks (24), 

Hon Hjjci'tnv Ate Ramiiul Vro^twm? 

1 urner reports the successes achievccl 
h\ (irade 7 students with IQ's ahove 
91) who were two or more vears re- 
taided aftei one semester program, ot 
dailv mstiuction ("9). \nother gi oup of 
seventh' graders m Rockfouk llliiioN, 
laisCd their median reading score from 
> 1 to 6 > after a period of instruction 
fcaturinir standard commercial materials 
and manv teacher-devised exercises, es- 
peciallv vv(M*d games (SS). 

One proirram for delinquent hovs of- 
fered tive hours dailv of completclv m- 
dividuah/ed instructKni in all academic 
suh)ects. \t'ter six months," some jnipils 
had gained as much as four vears in 
reaJinu .ichievcincnr test scores, some 
showed w incrense ( ^2). 

(iold compared the etfectiv eness of in- 
divuhiali/cd reading (seeking, self-selcc- 
iion, and pacing) versus gioup methods, 
usintr as suhiects the fortv lowest acineV" 
eis amonir toiu" hundred tenth graders. 
1 he results ^ave no decisive advantage to 
either program (^1). hi the Washington 
pioaram reported hv (Jrotherg, ^> Ne- 
trro hovs in C irade 9 received three fiftv- 
miiiute sessions .1 week for twelve weeks. 
1 he mean t^aiii on total reading scores at 
the end of the program was l.> vears 

' Teacher'Education 

Schools that are working their wav 
toward a total progr.im are much con- 
cerned with the mscrvice education ot 
teachers, thtjse vvlio will instruct special 
leadmij classes and those who wiirinte- 
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gutc Vcidiiig .iiul snul\ skills instruction 
with their j>ul)|cct ni.utcr. Fur flJinims- 
tr.itors ,ind consult.ints lookinir for .1 new 
iJcj, Niles presents ji full r.inge of pos- 
'nhle .ipproiR'hcs to inscr\ ice educ.ition 
(>8). Remedial <ind corrective progninu^ 
often •'^cr\c ,is hihor.itorics for cniinincf 
te;ichers in sp(;ci;il re.iding methods (70, 
>V), HO). 

Inservice progr.iiiTs jre seldom "re- 
se^irchod," hut .1 ininiher of recent .irticks 
h.ne described .ippro.iches to te.icher ed- 
ucition designed to .ille\i.ne the shortJije 
in secondary rending persi)«nel. Prom- 
ising progr.ims relense tenchers from 
cLisses, often to observe .ind work ui a 
re.iding clime to .ittend lectures 

.ind demoiistr.itions b\ visicinj? consul- 
t.Hits, to cx.imine m.iteruls, to p.irticipnte 
in "nuke-it, t.ike-it'' workshops, .ind 
stud\ groups. Xottwortlu in the five 
st.iges (»f professional development un- 
dertaken h\ the (Columbus, Ohio, schools 
IS the high degree of teacher involvement 
achieved tliYougli their \oluntarv partici- 
pation and thnnigh their planning thtlni- . 
sebes man\ phases of the program {AS). 

Improving the reading of seoondarv * 
school students, recjuires administrative 
flair and flc\ibilit\, (jualit\ in mstruc- 
tjonal materials and arrangements. . sti*- 
dcnts wl\o understand what Idlirning is 
all about, and, most of all; higliK mo- 
tuatcd and skillful tc.K'hers. The best 
reading programs in secondarv schools 
ma\ be tbe least obtrusne, but in these 
best programs what u'll be most evident 
IS the competency of all teachers to 
instruct students in how to read and 
study m particular subjects. 
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present .irticie is .1 supplement to 
■ ti\at w liieii appeared in tlie En- 
ij^lhh journal of November 1957. Be- 
cause of hnguistic and cognitive de- 
velopments which have affected rc5>earch 
and thcorv^ in the field of reading in the 
past few <ears, it seems unwise. to at- 
tempt a repetition of the earlier report. 
I he present article will be confined to 
those evertts which, in the writer's opin- 
ion, promise to make the most dramatic 
difrerence m practice. 
( The status of practice in the field 
was rev levvcd bv James Scjuire and Roger 
Applebce ^^6> in a report in 1966 on 
I^h sclceted high sehools which con- 
sistently educate outstanding students 
of Lnglish. I'hcv found that teaching 
methods showed little variation, that 
there was little innovation or experi- 
mentation, and that there was less use 
of , audiov isual aids than availability 
seemed to warrant. Reading programs 
appeared to lack soundness^ purpose, or- 
ganization,, and impact. SI ov^l earners and> 
non-college-boiind student^ ♦eeldom re- 
ceived cnc^ugh attention. 

In the past ten v ears, on the other hand, 
there has been an explosion of new 
research relevant to reading. The vvell- 



puhlici/ed stucH by Tlolmes (32) has 
suggested the tremendous importance of 
experience as a preface to reading. Bloom 
and others (9) have produced their tax- 
ontmiv of educational objectives. Guil- 
ford has reported his theoretical 
constnWt of the intellect. And a num- 
ber of linguists have come forth with 
theoriei^, materials, and pra<ftical ideas 
for the teaching of reading. 

The organization of the. 1957 report 
had been in terms of vocabulary, com- 
prehensn>n, and speed. These dimensions 
were now both too grt>ss and too unre- 
lated in treatment to represent the newer 
insights into the d\ namics of the reading 
process. 

The present report is divided into 
parts representing activities in the read- 
ing process,Mnanv of which are simul- 
taneous in occurrence, as well as inter- 
dependent. They are: 

Word Recognition . ( including sight 

recognition and analysis) 
Analv sis of Sentence Structure 
Determination of Word Meanings 
Determination of Sentence Meanings* 
Determination of Sentence Functions 
Determination of Meanings of Larger 

Units of Composition » 
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Determination of function of Larger 
Units of Composition 
Evaluation and Interpretitiun of Ideas 
Use of Ideas 

While each of these, will be tfeated in 
turn, each has a bearing on the others. 
In fact, the major message of the newer 
knowledge is the relativity that pervades 
all language and language-related activ i- 
ties. It should „be reflected also in our 
teaching. 

Word Recognition: Sight Words 

Recognition of words as wholes is 
not the immediate result of a first en- 
counter (23). Apparently it is the re- 
' suit of a number of encounters in con- 
texts which require the refining of ob- 
servation while they permit more and 
more rapid recognition, until it would 
be impossible to say that one had studied 
every letter in sequence in the time 
taken for reading the word. Obviously, 
we could not read so rapidly as some 
of us do if we were not pattern-con- 
scious (as well as meaning-conscious)" 
in relation to words, phrases, and sen- 
tences. 

Word meanings aifect the ease or dif- 
ficulty of learning word forms. Walk- 
er (67) in a study of nouns and verbs 
found that, while usage frequency had 
some effect on retention by seventy-two 
high school freshmen boys, concrete 
nouns seemed to be much easier to re- 
call than either abstract nouns or verbs. 
It follows ^hat more attention needs to 
be given to the learning of abstract nouns 
and to verbs than to forms which rep- 
resent concrete ideas. ' 

Marianne Frostig (27) has identified 
several kinds of visual perception^^ re- 
quired in the observation of forms, one 
or more of which may be deficient in 
the case of a retarded reader, and'capable 
of improvement \}y exercise. However, 
the student who can .already recogn!7.e a 
variety of wocils, no niatter how simple 
they may be, has^shown that l^fCan 



achieve the recognition of forms. His 
problem may be more a need for appli- 
cation of techniques of learning, words 
—techniques tRat work for him— and 
motivation to apply himself, rather th^n 
specific deficiencies in perception. 

C. C. Fries (25) has promoted the 
idea of having students , learn whole, 
words by means of noting their contras- 
tive feature. With an established pattern 
contrast such as pet: pat; met: mat; set: 
— , the student can derive sat. The appli- 
cation of this technique is limited to reg- 
ularly spelled words. 

Some programmed materials use the 
presentation of a word in association with 
a picture, and the gradual establishment 
of consciousness of the parts in relation 
. to the whole by the omission of parts, 
to be filled in by the student: cat\ ca , 
c tj at, /Sp^The clpze procedure (29), 
which is the omission of a word or 
word-part to be supplied by the student, 
has shown itself to be a useful testing 
and teaching device. As a follow-up 
of the cat word-parts omission, the stu- 
dent can insert cat and other words in 
appropriate places in the context. In this 
way the ^dent is required to associate 
meaning^and form. 

Word Recognition: Form Analysis 

May Hill Arbuthnot (2) has written 
that "Printer's ink is the en>bajming fluid 
of poetry," expressing figuratively what 
linguists are saying to reading teachers- 
that the written form of English words 
is an approximation of the sounds of 
those words, at best; that the spoken 
word is the living form (25). -Thus, 
although lamb is spelled, with a bj it 
is correctly pronounced as /lam/. Only 
when the b initiates the second syllable 
in lambent docs the .produce a sound 
in this sequence of letters. Lambki?u 2iX^d 
Ipnhda are examples of the silent b con- 
dition, with the -mb completing the first 
syllabl6. * \ 
The student must recjril the spoken 
form in or(Jcr to be sure of the sound 
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and stress represented by the printed 
form. If he has never heard the word, 
he has to make informed guesses based 
upon similar word patterns. 

Basic to the ability to evoke the sound 
of an English word is the ability to 
discriminate and produce the sounds of 
English. Wcpman's test of auditory dis- 
crimination (71) yields data pn the stu- 
dent's ability to notice such differences. 
But to know which sounds the student 
does not discriminate is not always 
enough, for the question is, "WTiy jdoes 
iie not discriminate?" Treatment will be 
different according to the answer. 

Lado (36) and Fries (25) have shown 
the efficacy of teaching to the need in 
the case of dialect or foreign speech. 
Foreign language speakers tend to sub- 
stitute for an English sound in a word 
the sound most like it in their own 
language or the sound in their own lan- 
guage which usually holds that position in 
relation to other sounds in the word. 
So some speakers say so for shav:, lather 
for ladder. In Spanish, -ri is nonexistent 
as an ending; hence card becomes car. 
In the same language, st- never initiates 
a word without a vowel before it, thus, 
star becomes cstar. 

Labov (35) in his study of a Harlem 
Negro dialect has shown how dialect 
can increase the number ,of homonyms 
in the spoken language, vAth consequent 
confusion in the observation of the writ- 
ten language, and a great dependence 
upon context. The omission of r's makes 
homonyms of guard and god. Yeah 
rhymes with fair, idea, and fear. The 
omission of i's creates the homonyms 
toll and toe, -help and hep, fault and 
fought. Final x:lusters tend to lose the 
final -t,-d,-s, and -2 sounds. Pass, passed, 
and* past are all pronounced /pas/. Final 
consonants 't,-d,-g, and are weak or 
missing, while -m and -n are nasalized. 
Voiced final -th becomes -v, and un- 
voiced final -th becomes -f. E and i 
are not distinguished before nasals (pm, 
pen:=zpi In). 



Initial consonants tend to be pro- 
nounced as in standard English except 
for the d substitution for th- and the 
substitution in certain clusters, as in 
stream (pronouitc^d scream) ^The plural 
form of a word ending in -st deviates 
from the standard English addition of 
/j/. the word test, pronounced /tes/, fol- 
lows the rule which applies to bus (buses) 
and becomes testes. Labov suggests that 
the teacher will have to treat omissions 
of letter sounds much as he docs the 
silent letter in standard English, stressing 
the different spellings for the different 
meanings intended. 

He makes the very important point 
that the student may not hear the dif- 
ference between his pronunciation of the 
word and the teacher's pronunciation 
of it. Mere correction does not do the 
trick. Pointed speech and hearing exer- 
cises may. 

Dialect is spoken in a setting which 
supports identification of the specific 
meaning intended, whereas printed ma- 
terial demands the fabrication of setting 
from the print. Essentially, we either 
make the learning of reading harder by 
trying to te^ch it from the dialect, or 
give the dialect speaker an equal chance 
with the standard English speaker by 
first helping him master the spoken stan- 
dard English substitutes for the dialect 
devia^ons. Doubtless the poor academic 
performance of some Negro dialect 
speakers can be traced at least in part 
to this initial handicap. The solution on 
the secondary level is to give special 
attention to word endings and letter- 
sound omissions, with much emphasis 
upon speech. This is not to suggest that 
all reading be oral. 

The Labov stucjy simply illustrates a 
much larger problem, that of meeting 
the needs of dialect speakers of all sec- 
tions of the country, and the needs of 
foreign language speakers learning En- 
.glish (53). . 

One of the aids students unconscious- 
ly use in the solution of polysyllabic 
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words is the knowledge of the patterns 
of letters usual in the English language. 
In solving the \vord fitful, the student 
accustomed to the visual patterns of En- 
glish knows that t is not follow.ed bv 
f in the same syllable. Theref(^re, he 
divides the word after t and before f. 
He can do this whet|ier or not he knows 
-ful as a suffi.x. Obvioush, students of 
foreign language background or students 
vastl) inexperienced in reading English 
have not developed this skill. 

Looking at the word as a pattern in- 
stead of as a sequence of single letters, 
the snulcnt can avoid the blending pit- 
fall. He can determine the sound of a 
in the closed syllable cat, and associate 
it with both consonants, ca-at, instead 
of inserting unrelated noises, kiih-at oi 
ka-tiih. 

Sound relationsliips within monosyl- 
Libic words have been explored by Cas- 
sidy (17), who shows the mathematical 
possibility of the occurrence of certain 
sound patterns within English words. 
Wlule his suggestions arc made in rela- 
Uon to the development of a l<S\icon 
organized by sound patterns rather than 
by alphabetical ort^er, they may be valu- 
able to the teachc^ and students who 
wish to learn by disco ver)^ 

The patterns of'V;owels and conso- 
nants (VC) which he lists represent 
sounds, not letters, so that ja^st and taste 
are both of the pattern CV'CC, ^d 
since ch represents the sc)unds t and 
j/;, the word cnmch has the pattern 
CCVCCC. By possible frequencies (not 
actual count), there are more than eight 
thousand opportunities in the language, 
according to Cassidy, for the occurrence 
of the pattern CVCC (jast), 6,000 foi 
CCVC [Step), 4,000 for CVC {pit), 3,000 
for CCCVCC (squirt), and more than 
1,000 for CCVCCC {cnmch), CCCVC 
{splash), CVCCC {ivasps), and CVVC 
{boil). Other patterns are of less fre- 
quency. 

He also lists the vowels and conso- 
nants which can be final or initial, and 
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consonant clusters which can be final 
or initial. He further suggests a grid 
somewhat comparable to the syllabaries 
used extensively in some countries, ex 
ccpt that tliis one contains complete 
words. For example, his grid for the 
sound combination includes dee day 
do doe daiv da, and he hay nxho hoe 
haiv hd. This is a way to see how many 
English words there arc for a particular 
consonant sound in combination with 
the possible (in this case single) vowel 
sounds. Imposed upon the studetjts, it 
um^ become a meartingless ritual. De- 
veloped by students, it can become an 
impressive discovery (13). 

In sonjevvhat similar vein. Fries (25) 
has proposed exploration of CV^C pat- 
ternSyGiven the pattern P^l, and adding 
diphthongs to the vowel possibilities, the 
student can produce pail and pale, peel 
and pealy pile, pole and poll, pule, pal, 
pell, pill, poll (parrot), pul (pit), patd, 
"pull, and pool There is no pou'l or 
pqil. This activity yields awareness of 
variant English spellings for the same 
sounds, while it designates openings for 
new words in the larvguage. The next 
rocket might be named powl—Ji pow with 
a howl. 

The pronunciation of letters is a mat- 
ter of relativity. In the sentence The 
bear hinged at the tourist, the th in the 
could be voiced or unv^oiced. Onjy the 
stijdent*s experience with the spoken 
word assures him of the voiced sound. 
'Hie c in the could be long or schwa, 
depending upon the beginning sound of 
the next word, or upon the stress (It 
is the best.). 

The word bear could be pronounced 
beer, bare, bur, or bar. A student who 
did not know^ it as a sight word w^ould 
have to read farther before deciding 
on the pronunciation: 

The branch = bare. 

The barrel polka = beer. 

The stuck to his clothing = bur. 

The -was closed m bar. 

The can lunge bear. 
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Lunged'^couXA have a hard g, except 
that bears do not lung anything. The e 
sound in lunged is omitted, and the d 
is pronounced as it is spelled bjccause 
of the preceding g sound. 

Pronunciation is also a matter of . his- 
tory, as in the case of tomist, THe pro- 
nunciation of ou could not be predicted 
by a student unfamiliar with tour, which 
retains its French spelling. 

Far from being a crutch to be 
shunned, the use of context is, in some 
instances, as important to the revitalizi- 
tion of the spoken word as it is to 
word meaning. 

For many years teachers have had 
some faith in the utility of phonic gen- 
erali7ations. Burmeister (15) reported the 
findings of seven studies showiag the 
relative dependability and the extent of 
utility of phonic generalizations. Clymer 
(19) had found eighteen of high utility, 
but with many exceptions. Emans (24) 
and Bailey (5) largely supported his evi- 
dence. » 

The ifindings by Hanna, Hanna, 
Hodges, and Rudorf (30) on 17,3 10 
words in a computerized study showed 
that the spelling of words is subject 
to several factors: phonological, mor- 
phological, and syntactical. The use of 
phonic generalizations would be les^ dis- 
couraging if they were applied in se- 
quence rather than alone. For example, 
when ea is followed by other conso- 
nants than r, it probably represents either 
the long or the short e sound; when 
followed by r, it may in addition be 
sounded as in hearth or heard, Bur- 
meister (IS) proposed that in words 
like have and rave, the student be told 
that the e usually is silent and the pre- 
ceding vowel long or short, and that 
the long sound should be tried first. 

When fbllowed by r plus consonant 
plus silent e, as in tirse^ purse^ sparse^ 
horsey the preceding vowel ordinarily 
has the sound it would have if the word 
endedVith the r. Weir (70) investigated 
the effect of environmental factors on 

(i 
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the sound of e in er. In term, where 
it is followed by a consonant; in ex- 
periment, where it is followed ^y i, 
and a consonant, or heresy, where it is 
followed by e and a consonant; in ex- 
perience^ where it is followed by ifi^ 
or period, where it is followed by iQ\ 
and in her, where it ends the word. 
As some of the newer findings on spell- 
ing and pronuncia^on are released, En- 
glish teachers yill be able to be much 
more helpful to their students, and the 
task of decoding the printed word will 
be more rewarding. We still, however, 
must think in terms of how much the 
rules are worth. 

Syllabication has been torn by strife 
between lexicographers who divide 
words by structure, and linguists who 
divide them by pronunciation. Expect 
is a case in point. While it is necessary 
to divide as in the dictionary between 
the X and p in order to see that the 
first^e is in a closeH. syllable and there-/ 
fore short, the pronunciation of the word 
divides between the k and s sounds: 
ek spect. For some time it has been 
the practice to teach, for purposes of 
determimng vowel sounds in ^pronuncia- 
rion units, the following divisions: la bor, 
lad der, lit tle^ mas ter^ mail man, look 
ingy ex pecty an chor. Labor and mailman 
tend to ht pronounced as they arc 
divided above. For the others, however, 
the students must learn to shift for pro- 
nunciation: la (d)dery U (t)tl€y ma ster^ 
loo king, ek spect, ang ker. The teacher 
must literally "play it by ear" in regions 
in which the standard pronunciation is 
lit(t)i ^ ' 

V'enezky (66) in a computerized study 
of 20,000 most con}mon English woras 
pointed out that a tends to be short 
when followed by a final consonant or 
series of consonants, as in rat and annals. 
The long a occurs in rate, anal, and 
sane. "What must be acquired," he stated 
(66. p. 103), "for the proper pronuncia- 
tion of ^ is the ability to differentiate 
the environments and suffixes; final con- 

i 
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sonant \s. consonnivt plus final e (rjt, 
rati K (K)ul)k medial coiisonant ^s. single 
nicdi.ll cun.sonailt (i77/;M/,v. «z;/j/), and tlit 
b.usc foini particular suffix£d_£unui^ 
(sane: sanity)''^ He went on to say that 
he believes a differentiation approach 
will vicld more understanding of the 
conditions controlling the sound of a 
than will ^separate treatments of rat: bat. 
sat and ratf. bate. sate. He propose. 
rat. rate, mat. mate. In this view he 
paits company with the authors of a 
good deal of currently used linguistic 
material., 

The discovery^ method such as de- 
scribed above, in which the student nia\ 
derive certain ' principles frym an ob- , 
served pattern, continues to have support 
HI the research in teaching methods, 
while it docs lu\c the drawback of being 
based upon limited data. Burmeister 
found both inducti\|^ and de(j)uctive ap- 
proaches effective with eigluh and 
i>iiith graders 1 14). 

Sentence Structure 

It is surely true that sentence struc- • 
rure Iras something to do with. the read- 
ing comprehension of sentences. The 
t|Ucstions are whether specific training' 
111 the recognition of sentence structure 
IS useful, what form ic should take, and 
for whom, it should be. One handicap 
IS that we still have no instrument which 
measures kinds of comprehension and 
. which also tak^s the critical points of 
structure important to the answers and 
.isks the meaning of those. 
Mkaver (8) collected mistakes in oral 
reading, some of which involved changes" 
^{ meaning: The aentence, *'I gave my 
sister fo you to protect," wms read, "I 
gave my sister to protect you." Word 
order is an important chie to meaning 
m Knglish sentences. Misreading ot order 
might well l\ followed l>y a discussion 
of the changc^n meaning which it pre 
cipitatcs. 

Many children tenter school with 
awareness of the J>asic sentence types 



in I'.nghsh (61, 41). 'I liqv do not nee«i 
cai. training for this purpose. Rut even 
ui the secondary school there are ^maiiy 
vpungstcis \^hosc backgrounds have no^t 



supported the signals to English struc- 
ture. 

Labov (35) found that when Harleni, 
Negro boys, Sges ten to seventeen, were 
asked to read the sentence, *'\Vhen I^ 
passed by, 1 read the posters," most of 
them read passed as'pas^ and pronounced 
read as reed, showing that they not only 
failed to read the ending of passed but 
failed to get its signal to tense. Otlijers 
misread passed but clearly ^ caught r^\c 
signal of -eti, reading reatri^ red. Labpv 

, pointed out that the teacher who merely 
rereads the sentence according, to stan- 
dard English i^ wasting his time if the 
studept cannot hear the difference. 

The suidcnt of Qvnesc background, 
who is accustonted to sentences like *'Boy 
go barn," may * be completely unaware 

, of the imponance of the article and 
preposition: 

0 

A boy w ent into a !>arn. 
The Jboy ^vciit into the barn.^ 
from the barn, 
by the barn, 
behind the h.irn ecc. 

The Hindi speaker will "find both or- 
der aTid structure a problem, when in 
his language he would think, "I Curzon 
Road on live," and he reads in English, 
i live on Curzon Road." 

It IS quite po.ssible that the English 
speaker does not reali/e that his interpre- 
tation of the preposition is influcmced 
by Its object: 

I shall come !)y -noon (up to, not later 
than time) 

by bus (on a- means) 
by thchouse (past: [)laec) 
etc. 

V 

This lack- of realization is relatively un- 
important untir the student reads un- 
familiar topics. Then he needs to be 
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rc.uK with .ill tlic possible iiic.inijtigs 
wliieli .1 word like by c.in h.nc in rcl.i- 
tiun til tlic unknown \sord. Diction.irv 
definitions *()f some of these so-called 
"little" words slioivid remind the student 
of their \aried meanings and roles in 
sentence structure. 

Fries (26) for at least thirr\-five \ears 
in this \\ ritet\s mcinorv has shown how' 
signals to strueture ean be pu^ into relief 
b\ the use i)f l,ewis C.irroll inventions 

^-iii the plaee* i>f nouns, \erbs, adjectives, 
and adverbs TIk i^i^Ud 0{!;^U^^ '^'^^.^l^-'^ 
an t,i;,i;/<.' ugs^lcly. Structural signals are. 

oThc -t't/ -cd aji -ly. The predicts a 
noun. The verb form following the must 
be an adjeetive. I'hc -i ending of, the 
next word suggests the heralded noun. 
The ft'd (if the next suggests the past 
form of a verb. An predicts another 
noun, whieli could be t.t;.i4/<'> 'i"^' must 
be ti(x/t' .IS the next word ends like 
ai3 adverb. To show their master; of 
these signals, the students ean insert , 
likciv mcanuigful substitutes for the arti- 
ficial words 

T/'t armed robbers raid^^d an arsenal 
boldly. 

l^eFevre (^7) h.is avssembled pertinent 
linguistic f.icts in his book, IJny^ttLstic^ 
and the TeachifiiT of Readui\r. Fries (25) 
offers insiglu^ into reading pnoblems 
witli his book on a similar topie, Lin- 
}i^tthtii \: The Study of 

It is too soon to s.iv that research has 
shown the value of transformational 
grammar .ind gencr.yfive grammar to 
reading eoiiipiehension. Fhere 'is, how- 
ever, a stiong possibihtv tiiat a student 
faced with a complieated sentenec whieh 
he cyinot comprehend eould be bene- 
fitted I>v a wav to break it into diges- 
tible pieees, whieh, understood sepa- 
ratelv, eould then be seen in relatiopslup 
to the ()th(^r parts. Whether there is 
need to reeonstruet these fragments into 
whole sentences remains a (juestioUj Per- 
haps there is a shorter wax. And there 



IS also the (]ucstion-of whether the stu- 
dent who* cannot understand the long 
sentenee ean understand frailsformation- 
al grammar. 

It is e one eiv able, too, that the genera- 
tive experience would provide a creative 
approach which might give the student 
readiicr jnsiglu into complicated struc- 
tures, and, further, might help him real^- 
i/x 'the main wa\s in which .in author 
ma\ express the same thought. Whether 
it can do this remains to be seen. If 
transformational and. generative gram-, 
mars do prove benefieial to reading com- 
prehension, both will gain in motivation^ 
from being assoeiated with thcf student's 
immediate need to compreliend what he 
is reading. 

Busvvell (16) in a study of the rela- 
tionship between perceptual and intel- 
leetual prbecsses in reading ^uund that 
when training on word discrimination 
w.is folh>vved by recognition of phrase 
patterns and funetional reading units, the 
eorj^elation of training with reading 
achievement increased a great deal. This 
finding is an encouragement to the idea 
that there is value in dealing<with pat- 
terned language beyond isolated word 
drill. 

CyDonnell (46) constructed a test of 
reeognition of structural relatii)nships of 
vvord.s and administered it to high school 
seniors along with the Cooperative Read- 
ing Comprehension Test. He .concluded 
that ther<?'vvas not a strong enough rp- 
latitmship between scores on the tv^o 
tests to warrant teaching linguistic struc- 
tures .IS a inaior means of^ developing, 
reading et>mprehension. Another reason- 
able interpretation might be that the 
points of .structure cmph.isi/.ed in the 
.structure test w ere not those required 
for getting the right ansvyers in "the 
eoniprehension ttst, or perhaps structure 
pl.Us a mun>r role which is nonetheless 
important. 

The two-A ear stud\ bj Batemonlind 
Zidonis (7) of the effect of the study 
of transformational gramma^ on the 
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writing of lunth .itul tciuli gr.ulcrs 
slioucd tli.it tlic st#id\ of rt.insf(^ri1iA- 
tion.il gnimm.ir \\as .iccomp.inicd by iin- 
pro\cinent jn sentence Lomplexit)' and 
reduction of crnns. They exprevscd tin 
thought that grammar is perhaps ne\er 
fullv mastered— another way of saving 
that the povsilnlitics in Fngiish wiil^ al- 
ways race ahead of the cxpcdLnce af 
anv one individual. 

Darnell (20) experimenting with 
twenty' college students, used different 
• word-order coastnictions in \ar\ing de- 
grees of disorganization, and reported, 
not surprisinglv, that the amount of loss 
of claritv becomes greater as the degree 
of disorganization becomes greater. The 
reader apparentK^ docs lean on word 
order, on meaningful groupmgs of 
words, and upon wijrds or word parts 
. which signal relationship. 

A further consideration is whether 
students find comprchei^siiMi more dif 
ficult Avhen certaii> signals are missing. 
In one sense this has alrcadv^ been proved 
by the LaI)Ov study. Beaver f8) found 
that saidents reading aloud sometimes 
inserted \\ord.s sliowing relationship, 
when the author had omitted them. 

.\uth<ir fh HJs as \^ir\ and skbpiy 
as a spider. * 

Student: He uas as n'iry and as skinny 
as a spider. 

» 

Author- 'f/t' put down the hag he was 
Cvirryin^. 

Student- He pur do-un the hag which 
he was c.rrryifig. 

Word Meaning. 

'In a language of the versatility of 

English, in which the same words can 

plav different roles (The hare hranch 
* *• . ''v 

iould hear the bear no h)iii:;cr), students 
must know the role of the word in 
order to assign the proper meaning. In 
some cases, as Deighton (21) has shovyn, 
the student mav^ have to read to^the 
end of the scnttnce before lie realizes 
which meaning to .ipph . In 'The bay^ 



clung to the tree as though he were 
real,'' the last word makes a toy' out 
of the bear. Change the last w'ord to 
afraid, and the "bear is genuine again. 

R»)nnuth (12) in an extensive review 
of newer techniques of , appraising the 
readability of materiaLstated (p. 130)» 
"Without question the most imp(lftant 
advances should come through the de- 
velopment of better linguistic variables 
developed through the saidv of psycho- 
linguistics, linguistics, and literary st)de." 
In earlier saidies he showed the value 
of the cloze procedure (10) and a mea- 
sure which he calls *'mean word depth" 
(11) as ways of determining compre- 
hension difficulty. 

In discussing mean word depth (II: 
p. 87), a m<Jthod of computing sentence 
difTiLulty introdhccd by Yncrvc, he uscH 
the illustration: "The dark bro'wn bear 
s'niffed hungrily.''' Word depth is a mat- 
ter of how many more elemei|ts (ad- 
icxtive, noun, verb) the student can an- 
ticipate in the sentence stnicaire from 
the point at which a particular word 
is. Thi. has the value of two because 
a' subject and predicate must still come 
U) complete the sentence. Dark has the 
value of three because it requires an 
adiective before the noun and predicate. 
BroiLVi again has the value of t*wo, bear 
of one, and Imvgrily of zero. You add 
all numbers total depth (9), and divide 
by the nuiT)ber, of words in the sentence 
to find mean depth (1.5). The technique 
is described here not as a sucrjTcstion 
for classroom worjk but as an indication 
of the way the wnrdincr of the sentence 
holds the reader in varied deirrees of 
suspense as he progresses and as the 
thought unfolds. 

Thayer and Pronko (6^) had 112 col- 
lege students react to five fiction ex- 
terpts, and concluded that responses of* 
students concurred to the extent that 
thev^ had common backgrounds. 

Russell and S<iadeh (52) studied the 
(]ualitativc Iqv els of children's vocabu- 
laHes in third, sixth, and ninth grades 
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with a multiple dunce test. The eohcrctc « 
choices pretcrred l>) the third graders 
gave \\a\ .tu .ihstract and finictional, 
preferences in Clrades 6 and 9. ^ 

That the general do\cK>pnient is tt)-' 
ward less concrete wording should not 
Mind us tM the fact thatt students \arv 
in their ti^lcrancc of ahstr.ietion among 
themselves .and amojig different areas. 
Ausubel (3) states that the cultural^ 
d^:prived child ''suffers frt>ni the paucitv 
of abstractions in the ever\tla\ voeabu- 
lar\ of his elders.'' Because** each in- 
dividual has^ had different degrees of 
exposure to the levels *^()f thinking in 
different aspcets of the environment, he 
ma\ operate eomfortablv w ith abstract 
terms in one subject and cast about 
desperatelv for concreteness in another. 
This suggests the value of group dfc- 
cusiions in which insights ean be shared, 
as well as the great need for vocabularv 
development and eonccpt deveU>pment. 

McCullough (45) has summari/X4.i data^ 
on desirable teaching praetices in the 
ijevelopment of eoneepts. Karlin (34), 
reviewing researeh and classnumi prae- 
tices, recomriiended direet vocabular\ 
instruction, ineidental attctttion ii/ build- 
ing Wiird meanings, and wide reading, 
although, n& he said, there is little evi- 
dence to sup^^ort the cjj)nelusion that 
w^de readinjT ,.il(>ne leads, to increased 
vocabularv. \\c proposed a eombination 
of approaches. meaningfuT dictii>narv 
work, word studv in context -rather than 
in isolation, uses of context clUes for 
specific word meanings, attontion to 
hiultiplc meanings' and figurative lan- 
guage, study of history and etv mologv 
relevant to eurrent reading, and applica- 
tion of ncvv^ words iiv oral and written 
liingunge. 

Allies (1), after a study of U4 con- 
textual sitUjitions and readers' responses 
to titeni, offered a new extensive elas- 
sification of context clues elues dei;ived 
from Linguage experience or familiar ex- 
pressions, clues using iTH)difving phras- 
es or clauses, clues using definition 



or dci)criptit>n, elues provided thgough 
vvt>rds connected or in a series, compari- 

' st>n or contrast clues, sv nonv m clues, 
clues prt>vided bv the tt>ne, setting, and 
nK>od of a selection, referral clues, ns- 
st>eiation clues, clues derived from the 
main idea and supporting details pattern 
of paragrapk organi7ntu>n, clues provid- 
ed through the\)uestion and answer pnt- 

.tern of paragraph organization, preposi-" 
tit>n elues, clues using nonrestrictivc, 
elauscs or appt>sitivc^phrases, and clues 
derived from cause and effect pattern 
of paragraph .tiid sentence organi/.atiop 
(pp. 66-67)! • 

I.ieberman i^8) developed concepts 
through direct experience with an ex- 
perimental grt>up of fi/th graders, with 
the result that the gain in reading 
achievement was a? great as for students 
wlu>se instruction had J>ecn in diction, 
structural aiialvsis, antonvms and s\n- 

%>nvnis, and context clues. The concopt 
achievement of the former group was 
greater Livingston (39), using tenth 
jjfrade sAidents, ftmnd that instruction , 
in general semantics was accompanied 
bv an increase in critical reading ability. 
Thus, it ean be seen that vocabulary, 
studv d6es not need to 1^ considered 
time taken away from cumprehension, 
though in the extreme it louU be.. *^ 

New developments in theory of the 
strueture of the intellect (28) suggdJt 
the addition of a dkiieniiort to word 
stud\ (J9, pp. :r-24S). There is a lin^' 
guistie dimension in^ sv nuiiv nis, ant- 
onvnis, lionionv JUS, derivation, deriva- , 
tives, multiple meanings incUkling figura- 
tive meanings, uses in the structure of 
the sentenee, and proiTlinciation. There 
is a coneeptual diniQiufioil dealing with 
behaviors, qualities, and uses of the thing 
itself (such as an apple). And there is 
a cognitive dimension dealing with re-* 
latioiisliips within the thing itself or. to 

^ t>tlier aspeets of the env iroiiment ( vv hole- 
part; eausc-effeet, sequenee, eoniparison- 
eontrast, coordiiiatiou-subordination), 
and with products of iij^telligent con- 
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suitration of it (theories, law s or prin 
Liples, generalizations, suinman/.ations, 
liefinitions, classifications, procedures). 
All of these, of course, are modified, 
by an affective factor. 

Comprehensive study of a word, in- 
cluding these linguistic, .conceptual, and 
cognitive-affective elements, conceivabl) 
uould tJ^juip the student for an) aspects 
of meaning an author would feature 
in its use. Carried to the -nth degree, 
it^ would equip the student with too 
f<j\v; words. Yet, l)e deals with man) 
words in tl^c study of one, by this pat- 
tcrn# Certainly the conception of this 
tiuce-diinensional study of words should 
give us pause when we dismiss a wprd 
W4th a synonvm, or when we find our- 
selves emplo)ing consistently only one 
or two ot the aspects of word meaning^ 

(Sentence Meaning 

Weaver (68) ^laims that words are 
not self-evident or functionally valid 
units of meaning. Like LeF^vre (37), 
lie recognl^es the influence of the, en- 
vironment on tlie w ord. 

The, incaning of a w^ord is Aletcrmined 
by attention to the form, the way it 
is used, the setting in which the use 
exists, and the information ^the* reader 
brings. to it as it is used. In the sentence, 
'Consumption has been one of the great 
problems of the modern world," the 
word LO-7nu?npttQn has to be analyzed 
physically to be identified as a pattern 
of sound. Sentence analysis shows it to 
be a noun equaled withr modem prob- 
lems. Whether it is consumption of 
goods and semces^or the, consumption 
of pathology depends upon a larger set- 
ting, the surrounding sentences, the mag- 
^izine or book in which' the statement 
appears, the heading if the bi>ok is an 
encyclopedia. I he -reader may or may 
not have had the varied experience with 
the label,r co?nu?nptio7i, to think that 
more than one ineaning might be ap; 
plied to it. 

JVIultiple meanings of words dictate a 



pM)<.ess of selection as relationships arc 
observed in written material (48). In 
* The bear lunged at the , tourist," The 
can designate a particular bear or the 
classification "bear," as in, "The bear 
IS a mammal." Bear as a noun can mean 
a person of a particular tytfe of be- 
luvior on the stock market, a-sbaggy 
mammal, a person with a growlyVdis- 
position, or a portable pundi press. 
Limge can mean to move in a leap or 
to move in a circle. At can mean /w, 
oily by, jieuKy for^ or because of. The 
can designate a specific tourist or a 
classification. Tourist can mean a travel- 
ler, literally^ or figuratively. 

It is in relation to each other as well 
as the larger environment that these 
words develop firm meanings, and yield 
the Waning of thfe sentence. The in 
relation to lunged^ past tense, suggests 
a specific bear rather than a classification. 
Lunged implies the acdbri^ of a living 
thing. Bear thus becomes alive, and, in 
combination with lunging and a tour- 
ist, suggests action unbecoming a dealer 
in stocks. Since one does not lunge some- 
thing but lunges at something, at is a 
part of the verb expression, and carries 
tho idea of pursuit, tjireat, or attack* 

A particular bear, which must have 
been mentioned earlier (or it would be 
a bear), attacked a previously mentioned 
individual in dii process of travelling 
or with die reputation of having trav- 
elled. Tourist could be a humorous ref- 
erence to an animal which has strayed 
into this particular bear's territory— a 
poacher on the berry, honey, or fish 
supply. ' ^ 

Intonation possibilities are narrowed 
as the reader decides upon a particular 
meaning for the sentence. ^Eclfelt (22) 
has reported that silent speech occurs 
^ ill the reading ot all persons. Far from 
being something to be eradicated, it is 
a part of the revitalization of the print. 
Intimation depends upon the setting of 
the sentence as well as upon the content. 
If a previous sentence 'had established' 

GO . • 
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that two aiiim-ils tliic.itciKd the tourist, * conccnn of a British study of Baranyai 
tlicn the intonauon mi^^hr be. ' (6). She reported that Hungarian cliil- 

drcrf were *discriminated against in 40 
* ' to 52 per cent of the questions asked 

car lunged at the on ttsts of verbal comprehension in En- 

T'^c touris^ ghsh. This' does not support a revision 

• of conipiehension tests to suit any one 
If only orte animal confruntcd the tour- 'Liiiguage group, but it docs, point to 
ist,. then the stress and pjtch might Ka- die" need* for st^nsitivity to usage which 
ture the action instead. ^ .baffles the foreign language speaker. 



LUNGED 

The bear 

at the tourist. 

While all good oral readers do not give 
the same rendition to the same^ meaning, 
the patterns above might be rough ap- 
proximations of die range \\ithin which 
renditions would vary. 

Lloyd (40) believes th.u suidy of in- 
tonation may ultimately prove to be 
more useful than -the \\ord-sound re- 
ladonsliips now stressed. Lubershane (43) 
has evidence from matched groups of 
fifth j^rulcis rh u .uiJitnn cxcuisc is .isr 
m»ci.UlJ With rc.uiini: tjro^uh (ilcland 
and Toussaint (18) concluded in their 
study of interreiatioiiships .imong read- 
ing, listening, arithmetic computarion, 
and Jntclligence, tlut the relationsliip be- 
twc(?n listening and reading ju:>tifies more 
stress on listening activities in the reading 
program. Listening to sentences to dis- 
ca%- their meanings, and offering sen- 
tences of like meaning, can lift the words 
out of the printetj page and permit con- 
centradon on meaning itself, and the 
intonadon support for it. 

Taylor (62) found the clo/x proce- 
dure to be a valid measure of students* 
understanding of material they had^nat 
previously seen. It could well be pref- 
aced by exercise in listening to insert 
die desired word. Since sentence meaiu 
ing is often based upon clues beyond 
the sentence, exercise should not be con- 
fined to single sentences entirely. 

The relation of spoken language to 
undcr^anding of wliat is read was the 



Sentence Function *^ 

Consciously or ^subconsciously the 
'good reader is aw^e of* the kinds of 
ideas the author is presenting and the 
direcDons in which hie is proceeding. 
The author 'does not say, ''Now you 
should look for this," as many exercise 
bt>oks do, depriving the student of the 
natural task of identificadon. Nor docs 
he s.iy, "What question does tlii§ sen- 
tence ans-wer?"— which is one way of 
arriving at the kind of idea it presents. 

In ''The bear lunged at the touri*st,'' 
the reader has a statement of accom- 
plished fact and a particular^vent. If die 
verb w^ere lunges, it might instead ex- 
press a general principle of bear be- 
havTor in relation to a general class of 
creatures called ''tourists." Notliing spe- 
cific would have occurred. Is liingujg 
could .express present action— a play-f)y- 
play account by a radio or televisnon 
commentator. i 

Sentence function is influenced by 
setting. If the preceding sentence liad 
been, *'A tourist shot at a bear," and 
then, "The bear lunged at the tourist 
and killed him," dicse two sentences 
would Iiave been statements of fact or 
event. The first sentence states a cause 
anJ the second, an effect, in a sequence 
of two steps. Also, the second sentence 
just may be a capsulated cause-and-effect 
relationship itself, die killing being the 
consequence of whatever was done in 
the lunging. But the kilhng may have 
required a number of steps, also. 

Notice that there are no stnicnire 
words, such as bt cause or first, to suggest 
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Lausahtv ur sc^jULiKi, as ls h.iiuiiH^ the 
Labc in bo iiiaiiv Luntnvcd c\crciscb. The 
rc.ukr niubt g.uUcr these nlationblups 
truni his cApcHLiiLC with the langujgL, 
with Lausc-aiui-ifFcLt and bc^|ULncc, and 
uith at lease the reputation uf bear- 
tourist encounter^.' Notice alsfv tlmt shot 
lit and lii/ii^cd Jt arc spceifks, uhcicas 
i'llUd hm is a gcncralvauon \\hleh 
lca\ts dctads tu the readcr*s nnayinatiun. 

Man\ suidcnr^ fail uy realize the func- 
tion of the sentence, reading as though 
the\ were Viuiguig unrelated ' heads. 
Some (if theni do this heeausc of the 
hnek'grounds from uhah the\ eume. 
linpuv eriNhed hoinVs arc frequently Ian- 
guagc-Uiipo\ eii>hed, niueh heini; ex- 
pressed in aetion rather than words 
Students- from such homes thcni- 
schcs test>rt tu Vtion rather than words,' 
and may even reach the secondary school 
vV'itlioUt having Jiad suHieient speakinir 
or hstening cxperiince with thtnigirt pat 
terni> in standard Tnglish, 

Students whi) d«) ncjt recogni/c the 
function of a sentence in a scttini^ of 
()thcr scntcnecs or in a phvsieal or atTec- 
-tive situation, can benefit bv listcmncr 
exercises in which they idenrifv kinds* 
of idea, pt)se the (]ueNtion x\ hieh the 
sentence an>wers, or add the possible 
next sentence\ One thing they will surely 
learn us that there is almost no telling 
what the i;ie\t sentence will be, or what 
its etTeet on the funetion and meaning of 
the preceding stntenec wrll J)e. lhe\ 
will begin to realize that just as words 
ina\ express cugmtixc rclatiuiiships, st» 
sentences laii be statements «i)t cogniti\ e 
rekituinships, anil (MiK as statements are 
considered together can tjic relativity of 
those statements 't<) each other be deter- 
mined. Ama/mirK , thev will find that 
one situation's gener.ih/ation is another 
i;iniation\ fact that there are hierarchies 
of idea. They wtll learn that the difTcr- 
ence between ' Otux a l)ear t.istcs i)l()otl 
. , and ''Once a l)^Mr tasted blood . . 
(a duferencc which iai)o\\ H.n'lem 
xouncjstcrs did not notice) ma\ well i)C 



the difference betwc^en a generalization 
and a particular event, with a changed 
mtatung fi*r ' Once ' and a crucial signal 
in the tense endings of thXJ verbs. These 
dis(.i>vcnes can be highlv interesting if 
tl^^c teacher will resist tlit temptation 
to tell all he knbvvs. 

Russell (51) reviewed research on tFie ^ 
processes of thinking, with some appli- 
cations to reading. Strang (59. pp. 247- 
Z^'"*, 3(H)-320) otTercd a classification of 
sentences and txpes of content in larger 
units of composition. Reedy (47) found 
high correlations between the ability to 
Digam/c c\p(JSitorN writing and critical 
thinking, reading, and recognition of 
vvelhorgani/ed writing. He concluded 
that for promoting ability to organize 
expository writing, direqt teaching of 
(organization is. more effective than in- 
direct teaching. 

In an experiment w ith a prose passage 
from PiK and a fairy talc, MacGinitics 
(44) used six hundred college students. 
I lis purpose^ was ,to study the effect* 
of omitting every third, fjyrftth, fifth, or 
sixth wt)rd, c)n the stuifents* 'ability to 
supply the wtjrd. He found that the 
onussu)n of every third word created 
dilTiculty, and that a context more than 
five words distant has relatively little 
effect upon restoration. 

7 his studv might warrant replication 
with difTercnt material, for in some prose 
p Lssages a pronoun in the tenth line 
mav refer to a noun in the first. Also,- we 
need more studies w hich show the efTect 
of certain types of omission on compre- 
hensltni, not in terms of parts of speech 
or rcguLirity of omissit)n but in terms, of 
strategic.elcmcnts. 

The dc<^r were very 

- — went down to the stream to 
lookTor-jL 

tlic stream bed was 

l''inallv, wandered 

s(tn<t'luHlv irirdcri uid - the 

. ' - out of the bird 
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This passage reminds us, among other 
things, i»f tliL iiiipijrtancc t>f assuuMttJ 
incanintTs of uords in tlic student's mas- 
tery of context. The linguist %vould clas- 
sify this as part of the redundance of En- 
glish. For Simpler suuls it can be referred 
to as the **echo effect,'' an assurance that 
' the author is still on th^ same subject. 
Weaver and Kingston (69) found that 
redundancy in writing can improve the 
readability of a selection. J'enkinson (33) 
used the cloze procedure in a diagnostic 
test at the secondary leVeJ, questioning 
the student on the reasons for his choices 
to fill the blanks. 

Meanings of Larger Units . 
of Composition 

Reading instru^rtion seems on the one 
hand to be influenced by a consider- 
ation of word form, word meaning, and 
sentence meaning, and on the other hand 
to_ ke_ijaught_jrL a JiistQnc_j:QnccjaLJ^ 
the precis or general outline pf extend- 
ed prose. Ftom the reading of a sentence 
to the determination of the main idea 
^ o£ a paragraph is quite a leap. 

Only in recent years have ue begun 
to have teaching material which makes 



some effon to help* the student derive 
the main idea instead of just dcminding 
it of him. Much of our instructional 
material is still on a "Did you get it? 
Didn*t )0U get it?'\basis^a good thing, 
perhaps, once the student understands 
the process. As it is, the student knows 
he was right qr wrong, but not why. 
To support the kind of testing whjch 
much of such teaching material really 
is, we need to take teaching time to 
develop the understandings which lead 
to recognition of main ideas. 

In a study of the effect of the presence 
of synonyms upon comprehension, Rud- 
dell (49) found that the paragraph with 
the greater structural redundancy was 
the easier to comprehend. The following 
example illustrates some of the factors of 
a redundancy which hfelp a reader deter- 
mine a main idea: 

T he gatekeep er e xplained why tourists 

uere not to harm ;he animals in the 
park. Only last week a tourist had shot 
, at a bear. It had lunged at the tourist and 
killed him. 

A study of this passage for redundancy 
may result in this: 



The gatekeeper, explained 
why tourists were not to harm the animals in the park. 



4. 

a tourist 



the tourist 
him. 



had shot at a bear. 

^ It 

had lunged at 
and killed 



Only last week 



Such a diagram can be developed 
by students to clarify for themselves 
the relationships among ideas. Tourists 
in general are reduced to a touristy the 
touriu, and him in subsequent sentences. 
Animals in the park duindle to a bear 
and It. The general term, harm^ is re- 
flected in specifics: Had shot at^ had 
lunged aty and killed, Noticle the past 



of explained^ the future of v)€Te not to 
harm^ and the remote past of had shot^ 
etc. 

The gatekeeper explained is not re- 
peated. In the park is assumed the setting 
of Only last iveek^ which cue^ an cx-» 
ample. Only in this context means "as 
recently as.** , 

The second sentence of provocation 
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am! the tliird of rctrjhurion explain 
why. The main jdea is not in the first 
sentence but in a comhination 'The 
gatekeeper explained that tourists were 
not to ham) animals in the park, lest the 
tourists, themselves, be Wiled." It would 
take more than one example to dcnvc 
a broader rem] than "killed," such as 
*'harmed" or "victinii/,cd." 

Function of Larger Units 
of Composition 

hi IV>7 I.orge (42.18) stated that 
<mc of the iTii>st promising techniques 
ft>r evahiating the structure of written 
material secnad to be to ask'children to 
riariimge landonii/Ad sentences into the 
l>cst order. "One of the best helps toward 
better thinkirfg is to give children some 
kind of plan to help them organize 
ni,ucrial so that they can learn to see 
relationships.*' If the teacher suggests- 
-ijuc^ion^ -Avhie h— ^he- "t^hikl*^^ matcritil 
might answer, " I he very questions direct 
the* child's attention to a thinkmg and 
reasoning process which may give'^the 
basis for an adequate mastery of sup- 
plementary reading." 

The <]uesrions answered by the e\- 
amplv in tlie preceding section of this 
.irticJe are. "What did the gatekcepei 
do^ What did n tourist do? What did a 
bear do'*' The following are some details 
of the thinking which might take place 
in a eareful an.iljsis of these switence re- 
lationships: 

The r gatekeeper explai7?ed (not ex- 
plams)=singlc past event . ^ 

u/:>>'— reason (eause, for eflfect) 
tourists . , . harm.. . . a;7/wa/j~gcncral 
terms, a law or rule 
Only last -ojeek—a specific time 
a tourist . . . a bear ^spcJidt characters 
had shot (not vmply ^/:/^r)"ren^f of ce- 
ment f){ Only last week. 
as prior uyexplai?icd 
a tourist had shot at ^ />t'<Tr~ example 
of harm to animals, hence generaliz^ttion 
or law IS followed by example (Speeiftc 
cause .Mid first step In a sequence- of' 
events) 



/r— bear, the tourist— a. tourist, there- 
fore, subject not changed * 

change of action from tourist to bear= 
signal of cflfect,'?>econd step in a sequence 
of events 

So the g.itekeeper explained the' reason 
for a pacJ^ rule by citing a cause and 
ertect. 

One inight ask wTiat kind of para- 
graph this is. It contains specific tacts, 
a gjencralizarion, a law, an illustration, 
a seH]uence, and cause and effect. It does 
not fit nicely into our typically hopeful 
patterning for paragraphs which can be 
tiusted to be one thing or another, but 
not a medley. The author of the para- 
graph abo\e is stating a cause to swpport ^ 
an effect (lawO- The cause is expressed 
in a cause-and-effect illustration. 

The upshot is that the student must 
be taught to detect the kinds of thought 
tha ^lurhor- 4^ <iAprcssin<g, ?or TiV tw'o^ ~ 
^I'uthors can be depended upon to main- 
tain the same pattern. Even the same 
author may be versatile in the directions 
he takes tq make his point. 

We cannot even be sure that an au- 
,thor will tell a sequence of events in 
efirt>nological order. Did the bear attack 
a^t or did the tourist? The cue other 
than sentence order is experience*. You 
don't shoot after you have been killed, 
and park gatekeepers do not warn against 
shooting if someone has been killed with- 
out provocation. 

XJnpredictability is the rule for units 
of composition beyond- the paragraph, 
as wxll. H6wever, some authors do offer 
assistance, such as unpredictability fol- 
lowing cannot even be mre^ and hew- 
ever in this ^context (but ,x\ot -in all 
contexts) suggesting a reversal or change 
in direction. VC'e must guard against 
attributing one meaning to any one word, 
but rather encourage the search for dif- 
ferent uses anJ meanings. 
* The labels students give their dis- 
coveries about cognitive relationships are 
not important. Nothing could be worse 
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than t(i spiikl J.iss tmi*. tjiK'ssing the 
ni^ht aiisuti aiul t|uil)l)liM^ (Acr rla 
nt;ht What /> trucial is that stu- 

dents should ha\L a part in dc\Llopuig 
the conLL])ts thiN lahcl. and that thiv 
stud\ the luiitiihution of snuiture to 
comprehension 

Evaluation and Interpretation 

!\ahiati(jn and interpretatnni h.i\e 
hccn treateil so e\teiisi\el\ ovei thi 
\Lars. Ill profcssuMial texthooUs. teachers' 
niaiuials, anil LUiiiLuluin niauiials that 
the\ iiccd not he hLlalxMed here I he\ 
Lall upon the stuilents' e(>ixnlti\ l -and ,if- 
feetnc responses i^"). I he\ inelude the 
oial Kaihntj »ir at least sul)\ OLalT/ation 
of the passage t<» express the reader's 
impression of the author's meaning. 
I he\ retket the re.jder's .sensiti\it\ to 
the author's st\ le (s4).'The\" also hii\c 
t<* do jh.e_ reading., bet w^ee n the 

- - -Jmvw thtVt— ^^*u<i~ -r^:,ulers. i.lu, — aj:d--tlK - 
depth plunges m s\ inKjohsin and uni\cr- 
salitN whieh Russell diseussed ^ 

1 our out ot U\Q ot the gue.stuins in 
tliL SirP Reading 1 csts ( I'dueational 
I estiiti^ Serxite) uIulIi were published 
uitliiii tliL past ten \ ears signifiLantU 
went lK\(»iid what the author saul \ei- 
;^>^hatim to what the leader could note 
and think about the author's inferenees, 
presLiitation. motivation, and seleetion oi 
facts. 

Spulents' abilit\ to interpret has been 
^ exploriil h\ a number of in\ estigators. 

Hm/e (^1) observeii that "eonfliet 
ut>rds"* interfere, 'i** «^it>es atFettive tone, 
with the indi\ uiual's interpretation of a 
p.iragraph. Sipiiri (^"m useil taped inter- 
Mews with students to note changes in 
their interpretations of a st(>r\ at differ- 
ent points in their reading of it. Strang^ 
and Rogers (60) found that good cicy 
enth grade reaiitrs mofL often than j)o^M' 
rtailirs ga\e mboliL intirpi etations^ of* 
a short stor\. Strang ( ^'S) gave a nui^lbei 
of techniques for diagnosint^ the Kiiuls 
of thinking stUl^ent^ do as thc\ read. 
Of tht poor rcadeis she noteil that { ^fi. 

■ 7 
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40) lake leaves ilnfting dow n''a ri\er, 
this wiie moved b\ random eurrents 
of thoutfjit. hi otlfer words, t^licir 

ptrs«)nal e\[)eriLnLes tLiuJed t«) interfere 
\uth then eomprehenston ot the author's 
thought instead of faeilitatin^ it." 

One of the maior contributions of 
ret^ent research is the suggestion that 
tlK teaeher should listcnl, 

Russell (>0) pleaded for niorc than 
surfaec stud\ of meaning. (50 16-17) 
" I'hc stor\ ean present these qticstioiis 
if MiU as the te.^hcr will find -xhcme. 
look tor s\ mbols. puk out the human 
\alues in\(jl\ed. aiui eneourai^e children 
to tiunk on these things." 

\s interpretation is in a sense a har- 
vest of ail elciflciits in the reading 
proecss. failure in it suggests the need 
for diagnosis of tlic entire proce.'^s, in- 
L hiding the student's attuudc toward 

^ . 1 he speed at wluclutlTc sriul(\nt, can 

biing abtjut the harvest ct>iKknues xu be 
an Item of research interest. Studies b\ 
impartial iji\ estigators seem la come out 
with findings like thcise of Wilson and 
l.ea\ell (7^) done in 19^ in the com- 
parison of six different kinds of speed 
trainniij. no coneiusixe evidence in faxOr 
ot an\ one plan. Tinker. re\iev\ing the 
literature (65), deplores the spread of the 
Lrroiteous idea that speeil be^et^ coni- 
prehensioji. ResearcJi continues t\) 
re\eal ( {'inkier. 64 111) tjiat '*thc cen- 
tra f processes are the important de- 
teriuniants in readfng performanee" and 
that "oLulonn>toP reaetions are exeeed- 
ingU flexible aiul quick! \ reflect anv 
ehanife in readiniy skill aiul an\ change 
in pereeption and comprehensKni." In 

, essenee he reeoinmends not tr\ ing to 
train the cart to push the horse. 

Tinker also noted (6^:608-609) that 
experiments in paeing e\e movements 
usuallv iiuolve the ust of other tech- 
niques aiul are never ilivorecd from in- 
ereased nu>tivation. White speed m.\\ 
show impuAement, there is still no finn 
evideiiee that eve-movement training or 

k 
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' elaborate apparatui>" has achieved it. The 
tae histoseupe is without value, according 
to his inforniation, for increasing speed 
of reading. He rues tlic emphasis upon 
oculomotor meehanics whieli spirits both 
teacher and students avvjv from tlie mani 
Lisks of rending improvenieilt. * ^ ^ 

The voice of research in this nrcif 4ias 
been drowneJ by the sound of machmerv' • 
and superb salesmanship. 

The Use of Icfeas 

Ausubel and others (4) stated that 
'liitcntion to remember facilitates reten- 
tion by enhancing original learning," . 
VV^e t-cachers have said this in another 
\vay--that 'when the students were to be 
held responsible for their learning, ;:hey 
studied harder. I he setting of purposes 
for reading, which became a slogan in 
^^4ic--i94ys- lHit-^vhich-<:^tesTiad-~put into— 
practice much earlier in liis reading tests, ^ 
Ls one way of forming that Tntentibn, 
whether it is an intention dictated by a 
situation, a teacher's suggestion, or a 
student^s judgment after reading the 
first few lines of a passage. > 

A reader often anticipates the use of 
ideas as he receives them and as he 
reacts to them. Use i^ not always the 
last thought on something read. "V\^hat , 
use can be made of these ideas? Does 
tins information agree with other in- 
formation I have had^ What difference 
should this idea make to me? What 
problem will it help me solve? What 
situation meet^'' 

CLussroom opportunities should be 
made for group discussion of some of 
the applications a student or a group 
of student^ sc(?s in what has been il.uI. 
We should be suspicious of thc\vorth of 
daiV reading activities which never offer 
such opportunity for reconciling the 
old ideas with the- new, for resorting, 
thoughts and seeing some of their per- 
sonal meanings, for speaking and writing 
activities in which the student ;\pplies his 
own ideas to a pioblem, or for the whole- 
some experience of being x^haflciiged Ijy 



difTcrent views on appropriate action. 

With the encouragement of reflection 
and expression, the student will be more 
likcl\ to invite these same ideas to new 
us^s, and more likely to reflect on vvhat- 
ev er he reads on his own thereafter. 
• • ^» • ♦ 

in the opinion of this reviewer, we 
faavc seen in the past ten.vearsfui amazing 
affirmation of the principal fact of rela- 
tivity in language: The reader must bring 
rounded and interrekrcd concepts, lin- 
guistic sophistication, and cognitive ver- 
vitility to the rending act. All of the 
elements influence each other and benefit 
(I'om one another. To insist that any'- one 
eiemeni: should be our first consideration 
IS to denv the dv^namics with which we 
deal. To sav that We shall wait for the 
perfect^ niaterial . before w.c— act is to 
disavow the subtlety of the process and 
the importance x)£L-QmLJ:cachi^gL rx)l£_ to 
the individual student. 

For some time it has seemed that the 
teacher might do better if^ he could 
emulate the machine. But the research of 
the past ten years quite clearly points to 
tlic advantages of being^ human when 
we deal with the dynamics of language. 
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The Role of Purpose and Motivation in 
the Improvement of Reqding in the 

— Gontent-Fields - — 

\y\ut do uc know about high school 
'reading and, more speciHcallv, what do 
wc .know ahour reading in the content 
fields- Summers (20, l)) has l(M)ked at 
the research output at the secondqrv 
school level -fi^r the period 1900-196^ 
and has orcjani/cd contributions into 

, categories, some thirtv-four in number, 
i^ummers observes that almost every 
question that could be b\ potbcsi/cd re- 
lating to s\stLniatic rLadmg instruction 
in the secondary school has been ev- 
plorcd. Mc makes tlie point that what 
IS ncccssar\ now is not the idcntjtication 
of new categories, nor the addition of 
innovative new questions, but "the o\er- 
ridmiT need is for l)e'trer coordination 
of previous effort as well as an attack 
in new directions on- the (jucstions con- 
sistently raised, but not satisfactorily 
answered/* Some such (juestions have to 
. do with the role of purpose in readings 
and a factor^ tlosel) related to purpose, 
motivation. It is important that teachers 
i)f reading at all levels know more about 



pui^posL and niotivatmli, an^l it is apparent 
that one has to. go to the literature in 
fieldslht_l.KCi*_t_han re^dmicJfi>r--Wtd^^ 
ancc can be found, for vyith certain 
conspicuous exceptions, the Iitcrature4>>f 
reading offers little. W'hat^does the lit- 
erature .seem to sav about purpose and 
motivation, and what have tlics,e factors 
to do with the teacher's role in reading 
instruction at the secondary school level 
and, more precisely, in the content fields^ 

The Evolution of Secondary School 
Reading Instruction in the United States 

l.oune has recently given us an over- 
view of the evolution of secondary read- ' 
ing instruction in the United States, 
briefly tracing developments in the first 
two decades of this century wheiv 

. . . sec\)ndarv school reading instruction 
was concerned solely with the Htcrary and 
oratorical values in the study of litera- 
ture. Oral reading was stressed for cor- 
rectness of pronunciation and for effec- 
nre cspression. The sradcnt ^irs to Ijc 
challenged intellcLtuallv l)V , questions 
vvhtch tkniandtd svntactital, philological, 
and logical analvsis of the text. ( 10 46) 
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:'4 WHAT ]ri: kxow abqvt high school reading 



I his t\|)c^W" tliinKiiig g.nc \\a\ m the 

19?0s ro the hehct ^ \ 
« 

. . that re.iJin^^ should he taught m all 
tinus ot (.kmcjirar^ aiul s(.u)iular\ Siju»ol 
aiul that all pupils of all k'\cls'ut' al»ilit\, 
troMi the slou to the l)rilliaiit. should 
ha\(. trninintr n> develop reading skills. 
(10^1-2) 

In^.a+KxrcT'to the cpast/oii "A\*h() should 
J)e responsihic-** (aiuu aiul Persons rc- 
^)()rt that 

. . Ir IS unfortunate that tlic eduuitcd 
woHd expects rcaelicrs of Engjisli to find 
the solution to the prohlcni of retardation 
> Ml reading. ( 3 vi ) 

\nother \ie\\ is set forth m Ul\n 
the ili\rh S( hooh Oui^hr To Teach, the 
Report of a Special C^onnnittcc on the 
Secondary School Cnrricuhini, u hich 
uas prepared for the AnierieMn Youth 
C.'onimissioii and other cooperating 
age ncies inclu ding the Anicrican CquhciL 
on I'ducation which distributed the re- 
port in 1940. This statement appears 

. . . Iiistruetion HI reading hegins in the 
eleiiientafv .school and is the most ini- 
porrant snigle l)iain.li of eluueiitar\ edu- 
cation. I he mistake has long heeti made 
m sccondar\ sc hools of assuming that 
pupils arc \w \n need of post-demy iitarv 
ifisnuctioii in i^cading . . L\idcnee in 
support ot the staaMiieiu that secondary 
schooK should contHiuc to m\e iiistruc- 
111 readinir is supplied hv nnmorous 
studies. . . . The advantages that \u)uld 
eomi fioiu iiioie intelligent handliiiir of 
Madin^ in rhc iiisn uc ruwial prt)graiu of 
secondai\ schools arc nt)t h\ an\ means 
hniireul to inaster\ In individuals of the 
arr of reading itself At the present time 
an enormous amount of teachini^' effort 
IS devoted to poht learneis and mak ' 
ing sure on one da\ that thev have read 
and analv/ed mnuitelv the assignments 
that were given thcin the (lav_. heforc. 
7/ tn^)|]^ o/nc i^Ji/it'J the iJl\i that they 
arc thtw\cli\ \ rc^p&fhihlc \(>rs their oij.fi 
intcllci tual fyroirrvu throu{rh the mo of 
rnordcd' rxpcficfuc. a i^rtj/ burden 



lioitld he' ItVcd of] the schools {mh{:s 
supplied |. The v\hole structure of the 
progr.im would he thanged. Pupils would 
devtjur with aviditv reading materials 
that thev now never eiKounter because 
i^iw thev believe that the\ have done 
their full dutv if thev slavishh follow 
the assiirncd lesson retiuiiemvnts. (2^.12- 
14) 

L'nfortunatelv, the whole structure of 
the program has not been changed ^\lth 
the passage of the \ cars. Despite" the fact 
that important studies have directed at- 
tention to the need for distributing rc- 
sponsibihtv among all statT members of 
a school for various ^ispccts of rcadintr 
instruction, it is not possible to saV that 
these research efforts have convinced 
teachers that they, have individual rolc$ 
in providing reading tyuidancc. 

If the reading problems facings the 
schools ro(jny are to be resolved,*" it is 
necessary for teachers and administrators 
to accjuaint themscKes with (1) tecb- 
ni(]ues ft)r developing efficient reading 
"ancr sTucly' Iiabfts-,"and~nT"\\a\'s of de- 
veloping n'iature, creative reading habits 
which will continue to serve students 
long after schoorvears. All teachers can, 
to some extent, be involved in thg teach- 
ing of rending, so7nc must be involved to 
a V erv high clec^rce. 

How inav reading skills be developed, 
strengthened, and rchnetl bv any fcachcr, 
re^gardless of content area- "The re- 
search provides suggestions which arc 
intended for the, classroom teacher who 
is rarely a reading specialist, and who 
does not need to be a specialist in order 
to nuke g(H)d use of the techniques 
and methods recommended. Or, Avhat 
are some of the f^tctors \v Inch influence 
the ctTectiveness of reading improvement 
progiams in^ high schoof aiul beyond? 
()l)v louslv , sav s thc research, the methods 
of iiistruction-the mechanical aids, the 
reaching^ procedures, the organization^ ' 
Jo~niaTc a difference. Or, wfiat of the 
matter of raie^ As Alocnc has stated: 

^ Manv of the reported iittempts- to im»- 
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prove jatcs h.nc t entered on the im- 
pro\enienr of uord perception skills ahd 
to a more linuted extent, to the ini- 
pro\enicnt of coin[)refiension liorh word 
pcricption alui t onjpieliension h.ue l>een 
more or less .letept-ibU defuK'd, but less 
.irtention h.is been diieeted at other and 
more important toTuponcnts of reading. 
These inelude the thougbtf^il reamon in- 
\olMng both cntKal evaluation and ap- 
preciative responses, and assimilation, oi 
the integration vMtli previous experience 
of the "ideas aetjuired through re.uhng. 
It IS at this point that most improvement 
pro^raii;s have been tai^ires. I'he\ ma\ 

have in^^^"^ ' ^^^^^ 
proved |)erceptual habit'* which in turn 
have made it possible for the reader to 
proceed more rapidl) . Or. such progra^ms 
ma\ have resultej in im[)roved eo'mpre- 
heiision as leveaied bv increased skill in 
answering t|uestions amicd at disclosing 
the reader's abihtv to hterallv rt^count 
w hat h^Ts been cov ered. ( \ 2 ) 

Research has not'cklved ^e^;\ f.iv'into 
tTie realiii t)f niotlvalUm, or it would be^ 
more accurate to snv that researclicrs in 
the field of reading., have not concerned 
themselves dircctl) witli motivation. 

"The Motivational Faoior in ' 
Reading Improvemenf Programs 
in the Secqndary School 

A useful general description of nioti^ 
vatioii is 

. . . how behavfor gets started. Is ener- 
gi/cd, IS sustained, is dirceted, is stopped, 
and what kind of subjective reaction is 
present in the organism while all this 
.IS going on (9 V i) 

Fr\ inicr states that niotu ajion 

... IS that which gives both direction 
and mtensitv t(» human behavior. In an 
echicational context, monvation to le.irn 
IS that which gives direction and inten- 
sity to students' l^elTavior in academic 
situations. . . , I'roni the operational angle, 
our research reveals that students whose 
desire to learn in school is positive in 
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nature and optimal in level differ at 
leisr in tour wa\s from those whose 
motivation is less desirable self -concept ^ 
ialuc\, orwnuuion touard time, and 
opL'nHC;s\ to experience (italics supplied] 
. . . Drawing upon patterns which have 
become apparent in the course of our 
research, the staff at the Center for the 
Studv of Motivation and Human Abili- 
ncsii.is begun to reconceptualixe a theory 
of acadeniic motivation. Two generali- 
/atiuns have emerged to date, hirsj, what- 
ever motivation /a, // is neither mtclli- 
X'c//(t' or ircativity. Second, any ade- 
quate iomept of wotivatfvn to learn in* 
.sihool inn,st encompass the fart tb^t it 
.involves at least three dimenuons: in- 
ternal-external, intake-output, and ap-» 
proafh-avoidance [ italics ^supplied]. . . . 
TVaditionallv, 'most teachers have ap- 
proached the monvatumal ]^rob[em from 
twv» direaii)ns. (]ualit\ of the stimulus 
(subject nutter), and variatii^s in stress 
(instructional technicjues). (5) 

Frv iiiier observes thnt we need to sort 
"out the nuances of niunvarmtr-nnd xhcr 
variations among our students and then 
emploN difft^rcntiated teaching strategies 
tailored to fit eoch individual stiident's 
Icarninq needs. 

rhe' first major step in getting the 
learning processes under way is to identi- 
fv intellitjentlv Si)nie of the learner's 
present and prospective problems. -v^imp- 
son has observed chat . 

. . . the fibility (m the part of the learner 
, to take this step successfully will be of 
paramount importance in dcternuning 
wherher he will be; intrinsicalK moti- 
vated or whether he will actively help 
. carrv on the learning because he sees 
Its probable benefit to him. If the teacher 
or someone else attempts ^ to take this 
step fpr the learner the^ latter is not 
likeK to accept responsibilitv for his 
learning in a wholehearted fashion. 
. Rather he is likeh to learn systematically' 
onh* as long as the teqicher is around 
and then ifi a rather passive 'manner. 
(16 41) 

Or, as Ausubel has put it: 



vvithnut built: iiitn^sini m v\*h.it 
uiK' IS doint;, ri'Milts in uLumU link 
pcinnncMT IcunniLT, since tt is uMson- 
.ihk' to suppose rli.u unlv tlu>st yi^ui rials 
I. HI be nuMiiintilulU iiu or p(»i .it( d j 
lonir-icnn b.isis into .in iiulu ulu.il\ 
striictuic ot knoululire ih.ir .lu ivUv.mt 
to .irc.i\ <>t ioiuuii in*bis ps\ l holotru a( 
iwU\ I t.iiiUMs ulio hi\r iiltje nccil to 
krinu and untlcsr.iiul,. ijuiic InturalK 
expend Jirrlo learnintr a-rTurt, manifest an 
insutrK ientl\ nieaninijtiil kaiiunix su, tail 
to develop p'c'i^se nu uiiiius, to ru on- 
iiie new idv.is ^ u itl>» existni'^' LOiueprX, 
and To toinuilati lu u pu)positii>n^s in 
then own uwids, .>nd do nor devote 
<nnui;li time to pi u tu e 'aiulM evu u Ma- 
tunl IS theiejorL- never sullicieiulv eon- 
, soliiiated ^ to tomi an adecjiiare tounda- 
tion toi se{|iienrial leainuitj (1 ) 

^ < lans ha sj )bse i \ e 1 1 

that main of us tan lecail v\hui sonu' 
of out reathcis evnsidtred that rhev uere 
warmmg up toolyi^ aidux jbLUiL ^thuol 
bv relhng us how iinpDiranr M.hool uas.. 
Otheis nia\ have ]>Ksi nl)ed more home-' 
work to be snie that leainintj elfojts 
lame in tor their proportionate share of 
tiifie Sriii others, and un'foi run.UcIv this 
IS still too piivalent, applied teai as the 
tiihnujue ot itthai^iiiL; lamxinir learners. 
I.ou giadis, threat <)f failuK, notes to^ 
pirt^Us, as uill as siohfini: and ridicule/ 
vvtu taiui^snll au ) the pi'K.(;;ssis wluie- 
hv mfecior teachers atteyipted to stini- 
n!af( inc leased e igerness to learn ( 2y\) 

The Levels of Motivation ^' 

Levels of niottvation ahcl *rheir uses 
have been sriidicll 4)\ Simpson (1^4^, 
who eiuisioMs 1 Ic arnin^^f-niotiv ation 1ad- 
<iei as < nn>jsrinn[ <>'t m\ levels 

(1) the lowest levet, where kVirnini; is 
based on U \i\ 

(2) the next" to lou(^t hvd tiiKK people 
* vvn)rlinu tor extrinsic leu \ids ( t n cL 

• Its, marks, etc j-^wdhont iindei stand- 
mix the purposes ot theiMsiMuior 

(3) the rhnd Uvr| riom the bottom 
^w he run the indrndtnl -^Inrirr^^aIu}^ - 

tl>c junposcs gf ^iIk iiisti^uor di- 



niairsi^iiooi /^^/•:/i/)/.yr, ■ 

reetint: the woik, laigeU ie)eets 
these, but works tot ex'trinsic rc- 
wauK, 

(4) the touith lev el/-her.e Mlie individual 
sees the ' pui p()<.es ot tju' instiuetor, 
aeeeptv^hem as impoitaiit, nnd works 
to ejirv them out without havincr 
anv share in tormmtr them, 
I at the tilth kveh near-ihe top ot the 
kuldei, is ^Ije induuiual who v ijh 
prcjpep truulance, has set up well— 
thouuhi-out tjoals and problems and 
ha^j^stai ted- to meet them, and, 

t6) tlu sixth or hiirhest level tind^, the* 
indiv uhial independentlv settiiijr up 
his own goals and pioblems and 
taeingjheiii wiselv with a miniinuin 
ot help tuMii e)theis. ' 

ir goes uirhour sa\ing rl\^it no coni- 
pcKMU insrriicroi of a ixnding improve- 
lucnt prugrain would he MOiitkd witll. 
rhc so-e.dlcel loueu morn arionnl *^k'v cIs,, 
bur ir is nor alvva\s possible ro hc^m ^ 
operations at' rhc hitrher kvcis-or put 
another wav, tjpcrarions do iu)t usuallv 
bcgni ar arr appr,4)pnate level. 

The Role of Motivation and Purpose 
in Reading Improvement Programs 

\ When a bcgimung reader is dekucd 
in learning rh.u we n\ui fot ?/U'iViiU{r[ or 
sonic ei]uall\ clear purpose, rhc result 
can be inetrcctivc reaelinir habits. It can 
also produce slight to severe retardation 
in leading achievement 1 cachet expl.v 
nati()ns aiul chiltlren's^ehscussioius of why 
venous "reading for meanin<y" teach- 
ing activities are • used are -important 
vvtion teathing beginners to read. Vounir 
thikh'cn have limited abiiitv .to iinder-*' 
sr.inci the reason for usin<y,tbese activities, 
I hercfore, the inncle(|uatelv trained be- 
gijininjK^^^<^cr may^ee the Ve^^ling activ- 
ities a<; nothing 'more than iiiFCrestine^ 
or uninteresting pastimes. This' attitude . 
tow ard rending mav vcvcr change! 

\V\\M IS meant bv the term purpose 
■IS It pcf tains. to reading^ There would 
.ippxiai to he two uuijar kwids of pur-^ 
poses t'or rcuiflig fiist, the hroadf 
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l^cru 1 a\ pui post ^ \v hu ll 
uilicii the litc purptjs^' 
u I scitt rs i!ul 1 ». .ivls I 



,iu >t Ml)*, nnu ^ 

/)V//)'Mtv S^Diul, rlic ilitTtU'iu Iviiuls 
ut I oinpKlicnsion skills lunc iK(.n i\- 
UritJ. to fts nMkiii<r u[> tlu' sniJjiJu\ 

i'xunpKs piiiiKU\ piii[>us(.s .K- 
(. oi Juuj: to Snmli S 1" ) .ii c to c\rc!]4k oui-\ 
1 iti^u ot* int'orni.ut<ttr. tw c\ alu.itc'possiblc 
soiuTions to socKil tfoiiolnic 'piobK'ins, 

to liruk ISt.Hlfl iMU S sell, to .icllKVt. .KS- 

fiatK tppltc Llttoil. .iiul tlu like. I\- 
jmpUsot tin niukii V purposes nu hkie 
^un.k rsutuliiio tiu- uic.i, notiiiiX sc- 

vjlKlHt ll ouIl f . Ill 

<Mui !i'UK ipjtioii otMurconies 

Sniitli^AlLi^^/ ^l/*^ [)oiiu tluit iqadinti' 
r()' uii/fci NMnjX^'-ly 'i'^^ 'I'^'-i^ f^^^-' main uie i 

IS lo/isulcud iMSlt To fcfjl Otlul SO(.(MI- 

pm[>*-^scv licultHLj ti> niuicist.iiul 

kk.is 111 s^qllClltuI ouki, to tolluW Ju'cC- 
tioiis, to Ill.lkc .^JMlip.li isolis. Hi lokuc 

uuist .hk! ct]c(.ts 1 4 kk'as and/or phc- 
iioa*iii<i, .uul to liiulcrst.uul or to reach 
m^iKrali/atious a^nd t.piic liisioiis seems tt)> 
hr tir'fiUllj^^lnt ii^)on rlu l eid^^i s skill in 
Kad'fuj tof <K talis .ind tot main idcis In- 
r<'i iL'latt. J V ith an\ or all of the fore- 
Uom^ ar« uadjivjj Ui antii i[>ate Idl.'l^ in ro 
putkci iKUi. oiiH'N. t(» uiultisiaiui ^Um 
u t u ii/.'a I ion and di sc u[nii;ns, ro detcr- 
fniMc \'m iiu'oJ i^i tofK ot a scU».tioi\ 
I Hiw L i. n taet aiul oi^uiioii 



<lisf r^ol!;^h 



to uiulei s^ul/ s(.nst»i \ 
riiia^ci \. 'jt v^piv. us tiiat tlie'ieadei inu 
\k ( ilkd iip<>n to aLhk\.c,the loUL^omii 
pi.'poMs 1)^ u'kkistaikjintr the htchil 
]\\( Muni's, thj. uni'lini nk mini's, <u /v,>//^ 
I'u litLia'l vind im}>lK d-iikamiitrs 

I his' same uiaet'^aUs out tiiifha^ 
thit hoih thi piiiiUrN |1rijp *s( v undai \ 
to jn. mrVn t.'late<l .irrd 
c ai h 'Mk'i . ^mii h oh 
s fN. pnhhslu d rcsuireli 
tlv.e iiiteid* penderu \ 
L I't.i -he hrlk \ tint 
'•uh'iMM^i op: lion poiurs to this assum[^ 
VtH>n SnoiUMdN iiui miiu cxriaiU'oiis 



ta^ro|'s w iiiUi m.i\ W important in le.ul-^',^ 
iiiLl hut an not iLadii> [Mirposcs /uv w 
lie to \k imted in the ht<.ratiiu' I Iks». in*' 
elude wnteis' piirp(»s».s, sr\ k, i^^iiir^nt ol 
t Ik s». k'c ttwns, w i iters' piunts ot \ icw , the 
inoan t\pe. and te^Kmqlk^ used *\\\ 
*ivklinu toi ditkreiic purposes, such as 
the sele(.tion, anaUsis, oiuani/ation, and 
^v^i.ui"n ot tin eoiKent and iLlatmg the 
'^(.tititeiu to (»nC s o\\n personai experi- 
ences i 

Dealing with Motivation and. Purpose 
in Reading Improvement Programs ' 

it ma\ w elj he that mi>triiet()rs in 
uadinu im[>i»o\ <.menr [)roi,n'ams will lia\c 
t<i ]<.ain how to deal with motixational 
pn»hkms h\' depart I iiL^ from the ediici- 
i-ionaMueratiire, particukirK' that of read- 
iiiLZ \lar\ (11), m hib treatment (jf moti- 
\atn»n in tlie Ijicylopcdiii of EJuca- 
fhriuil Rcujuh (^rd edition, 1960), rc- 
poits tlu p.uieit\ t)f research contained 
in tin louiuai (}\ b^iiicatioiial RcHWch m 
tlu vears from V)2> to lOT. During tlur 
same peiiod lie spates th.U texts on educa- 
tional ps\chol(^g\ Commonly devoted 
considerafilc spate "to a discussion of 
motKation, \a <n\\\ a im\ proj)ortion 
i»f }otn^l spaee'' was devoted to ex- 
pel kuentatioii m motuatioji. 

i-he tirkls of humaii roilations and man- 
auKiiKiU lia\e sDiiicthing toiontiihuxe to 
Mk woiku in education. Writers like' 
Utiks (S) and (iellernui> I75.-6) 
who ha\e h(.ui w (irking in these ivsp«.c^ 
tields ha\c ^id\anceii rheoiies and 
p^acrical suggcsiH)iis which ma\ well 
puAc't*) he (June etfectue in-i\ading 
imj)i ov'cment situatk)ns In discussing the 
d\n-jiuksof m(»ti\es, delkiman obscr\ cs ^ 
I hat 



pU}fpos<.< Ij^piMI 

dqlliukn; up'-^n 
St. : \ c^ liar rh<. u 
w ilk 1i show s* 



^ .. ;Tivi(h of (Ik- ihltu aU) w lia\c in 
t st.Huimt: f\\(Hi\ es stems trom the 
wax .uiangc iheiksd\os \n an\ gi\ - 

uv mdi^^khiaJ lluw seem to ac(|uiic a 
strait tiHL i\nd to ti>llo\v iKnamic ail 
then own Iht.stnktnu has soniotink- 
Ikui ulled a iutrauln, that is,' (>nc 
Mu)0\c* ^m11 ummIIv Ik- iiiorc powerful, 
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.uul tfuutuu u)i>]{. prniiiiiunt ij) iiUlu- 
tiuniir the indi\ iilu.il s iKh.umr. rli.in the 
orluTs \fiutlur Will rlu sc(.oiul ni<fst" 
p<>\\crtul. .innrfKr rlu rliirJ, arid so (j.n 
lln\\i\ir, rills stimrurt is iuyx h\Ld \ 
prim.ir\ nh»ri\c roiln in.u nor \k pri- 
nwr\ roiiuiriou^ \ rt^shutllint; (n.(.urs 
\\ fu'lu \ i r . a nioruc fi,.s so ucU 

s.irishtd rli ir ir sinks into rlu l)j(.ki;ioiiiui 
'.iiui .ill orlicis nu)\c a inuth to rc- 
pl.uo ir As lonti .is rhc "oKi ' inoruc tjcts 
plciir\ ot grarifit .ujon it will rciiiaiii 
f.iiiU fjiiicstonr aiul iinuh kss likcU ro 
muse the iiiili\klu.il ro .u rion rli.ui one 
ot rhc newer ' snli iins.irisfKil one^ 

(icllcrm.in slcs the kiiuls ot inotucs 
which tin he Jiniiiusheii when enouirfi 
low. mis .lie i;i\eii .is ^i7//^/zc'^^— rh.ir is, 
the\ picss rheinseUes iiisistenrK upon 
the inJuKiii.il when the\ do nor receive 
enouii^h giMtitic.ition hut l.ipse into uisil;- 
nitit.iiice when tlie\ do likewise he^ 
sees those motives which .11 e nor sus- 
ceptihle to heing ".ippe.ised" .is moti- 
i\noK\. IIehelic\cs that the\ can con- 
tinue to pla\ coninianding roles in an 
Sndi\idu;it despite the fact that he eiijoxs 
repeated success. \foni\Uot\ are likeK ro 
he hij/liK sul)Kcn\e. peisonali/ed experi- 
ences hke Teehngs of <rrowrh, acliie\e- 
nient. and siamtic aiic l 

( li lleinian st.ues rhar 

a person loams liow r<) sarisU rhe 
n^tils rlur oiu phise ot his life thriisrs 
upon hnn, and I^\niir ^.Uistied rhein, he 
i,s n<>doni:ir \ei\ srroni;l\ inori\artii h\ 
rluiii Insr^nd lu anriciparLs iKWer needs, 
I his IS win ir is a luiNtake r(') tontuiUL 
appi iliiig r<) induiduiU h\ sarisf\ing 
m«.ds rliar arc alicadv s.rtislied I l\tis a 
pel soil's niorues nia\ nor .il\\a\s he rhc 
same, .u an\* gi\en rune he is IikeU ro 
ha\e .1 ffff>fn\uifffi.ilf)f>tc}injl ' rhar is, a 
<apuir\ tor responding ro'new ineenrives 
and rew ar,ds— w Inch he has nor \er gi\en 
an\ liinr of possessing. I his por^/irial 
IS likeK ro rtinain masked uiiril his liiore 
hasu nuds arc atrcndid ro and will nor 
ofilniariU spring ^orrh Jiic rcK hecause.in 
iiiiuuixc has l)ccn'Hi)urishc d he tore iiini. 



\s a marrcr ot tacr,iiis o\err pursuir of 
a parnailar goal ma\ gi\e a coniplereK 
iinsleadiiig impression of whar ins rruc 
inor^arion is like LasrU , nine irself will 
gi.idualh realign the iniporranee of his 
mori\cs \U)ri\arion is nor, rhereforc, a 
parricularU " ^rrajghrforward process, 
which is prei'iscK uh\ so iiian\ straight-, 
tor\rard schemes for moruaring indi\id- 
uals achie\c such iinspecraciilar results. 

/ 

(Artain t'aetors profoundK influence? the 
elFectu ene^s ot re.iding iniprov'cinent 
programs and one of tJie most ii^^ortanc 
Inir difficult of rhese factors to deal with 
IS that of motivation: I he levels of moti- 
vation are inextricahh- interw;oven with 
'the purposes for winch individuals read. 
Not all instructors m readuig iijiprovc^ 
ment programs recognr/e the jmportairce 
oT and interrelations of motivation /nd 
purpose, nor, it seems safe to sav, cloytheir 
stu<lcnts, 

Reading and Cognitive Abilities 

What are some of tJie c^eneral con- 
siderations which must he borne in mind 
as the content teacher strives to develop 
reading ahihtics in the content fields? 

investigators in tlie field of rendinir 
ha\e repcatcdl\ drawn .utention to the 
langes in reading ahihtv found in* xle- 
mentar\ school classrooms. J. \\';^vnc 
W'nglitstonc (2^ H) maintains that xhis* 
lange M ahilit\ and achievement in- 
crease's from grade level to grade level. 

,<»tudics show that at fourth gracFc 
lc\cK the range of achievement is he- 
tvwen fi\e and si\ \ ears, while at the 
sj^th grade level, the -range of acliieve- 
rncnt IS hetwcen seven and eight vears. 

Strang ahd Bracken (19: Vi()-61) point 
out that indi\idi1al teachers have dtscov-. 
cred wide ranges in the reading levels of 
ri!eir-students.\\ few of these arc illlinii- 
naling one* hiijh school-teacher who be-*- 
came interested in thus problem surveyed 
her tenth gr.icje class with results, u liich." 
were aina/ing to her. According t(v stan- 
dardized tests, she had three students 

SI 
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reading at tomli grade level, seven beluw, 
and sixteen above. In this particular class, 
yevefi levels of reading ability were rep- 
resented. 

Another teacher surveyed her elev- 
enth gr.uic class usiny staiulardi/c J ua<l- 
ins( tests also. She iiiscoveicJ a range of 
faurteen grade levels. In IQ, as measured 
l)> group intelligence tests, the range was 
thirty-six points. As judged by test re- 
sults, some were retarded while others 
were reading better than their intel- 
ligence test scores would indicate. In a 
college reading class made up of fresh- 
men from liberal arts and sciences and 
graduate students, standardized reading 
test scores ranged (>\cr V^liH^ reading 
grade levels. 

As one exanunes such situations, these 
ranges of <lifferences appear not only in 
genera) reading level but also in profi- 
ciency in different reading skills. Some 
stxidcnts are low in speed, high in com- 
prehension, and average in vocabular)'. 
Others are high in speed, low in compre- 
hension, and low in vocabulary. Still 
others are average rn speed., high in com- 
prehension, and high in vocabular)\ In 
the more advanced skills of drawing con- 
^eluiuon§, makinKv^nferences, applying 
reading, i'nterpre™^ M'hat is read, read- 
ing creatively, reading critically, and re- 
actmg to reading, the range of individuals 
uithin moulds. .Hid honi i^iouj) to gi<>U(n 
IS ticniendoys 

' The teacher's task is extremely com- 
plex when It IS reali/.ed that in the area 
of comprehension alone, many different 
elements arc involved. It is not sufficient 
to recogni/e that the snident is low in 
eonipreh^nsion, for Davis (4) has iden- 
tified no less than 7iuic important ele- 
ments of comprehension. Davis makes no 
ehum that he has identified all elements^ 
but the nine he has described are. (1) 
knowledge of wwd meanings; (2) abilit) 
to select the appropriate meaning for a 
word or phrase in light pf its particular 
e^ontextual setting; (3) to follow^ the or- 
gani/nnon pf a passage ^nd to identify 



antecedents and references to them^, (4) 
to select the main thought of a passage; 
(5) to answer questions that are answered 
directly in a passage; (6) to answer ques- 
tions that are answered in a passage but 
not in the words in which the question 
is asked; (7) to draw inferences from a 
passage about its contents, (8) to recog- 
nizee the literary devices used in a passage 
and get its tone and mood, (9) to deter- 
mine, a writer^s purpose, intent, and point 
of view, i.e., to draw inferences about 
a writer. 

Against this background, teachers typ- 
ical!) find students in a given class who 
do not read anywhere near gradfc level; 
in the same class the possibilities are good 
that several students will be reading two 
or three levels above, what might be ex- 
pected. In the elementary grades it is still 
not uncommon to find that the tcijdcncy 
is to test children on an achievement test 
and then to group them on the basis of 
the results, assuming that the needs of all 
students w^ho score 5.0 are alike and those 
' w^ho score 2.0 have similar needs. It is 
obvibus that this practice merely reduces 
the range of achievement, w^hatever that' 
may mean, within.a group. It says noth- 
ing about what the actual reading needs 
or the* children might be.' ' 

Teachers may have access to the re- 
sults of standardized tcstS, but at best 
standardi'zed tests show^ students* present 
status in the kinds of reading that are 
measured by these tests. They are limited 
m their application because they repre- 
sent somewhat artificial, ratlier than nat- 
ural, Reading siaiationSf They measure a 
specialized ability to match w^ords with 
suggested meanings, or phrases wicli pro- 
posed statements. None of the standard- 
ized tests now available measure ade- 
quately the so-called higher levels of 
reading ability -the abilities to compre- 
hend relationships in a long passage call- 
ing for sustained attention, to organize 
content, to draw inferences, to grasp 
metaphors and shifts of meaning, and to 
apply what is read. In short, they do not 
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\' ^fi"iiM i>. e !' )' rj^ ir u \\\\ i.-i.'t'vj , 

(. uiM^. r.» LM i[)s \v iiir ,iiui ru u in is 
I . r iu ic u [u I N r isL \k iiin^ u uiinu 
Is ] tniniulihu «>:k .Uo Srihr<i|isu\ 

Mu jHin^ss ri> tuli inJjv uiu.ii s n\\ n ^ i- 
;> iijih'k hul *u hu \«. nu nts t Is ■ 

1 of u hini.. sKil!s r ICS ro iij th, sni- 
A 'u ]!i do V 1 i:* M nl V Mt ihul.ii \ ^ m 

^ < iopinii f'\hM!«jlUs U)\- \vn]J U<.un; 

JMr.ufi, unjc I sr.uultMo; winr is u'ui*. icul 

f'^" ^' ifll 1 K.lsoiVlfiK diL;l\C lit ^pcCil. 
^'"Jvl vic^clnpill^^ U idm^J llULUsts It sIk 
il'U'ls It fKtCNN,lI\ to tnTU^^IUiaU OH a 

Im^k rc.iilinn pi(Mj[iMni, r^g.irJkss of the 
v^fj,M»ii(ilng!t. il iti(.s Ikt srihicius. hct 
P*m| (tt iiisni'Uinn \< C(|iiip rl.c stu- 
'ii>ir#\urU rh"s^ wlui^ skills thit ,iro 
(.'•miiinn to *// siriiHiuHs .iiul pui poses' 
lu*. iih.u to n uliDj^r ,H rlu kv Js nn ol\ t\l 
Kcstir-ib sh(A\s \\)^t rlu most siicc'csst'ut 
|M(»<^i.Hiis in tin cluiuiit.i}\ ^s.hool^ in 

'l^iI.lIK toso.l Of) iho lls(. (,t (jooV^ >no1,^ 

iHTtf iti!s Hnr iiMiiv of (Ik j)M>!>kn>s 
><wn f.> sunt fioni *]k iionnsc is well .is 
' Ik wi^susc oi ni.itci i.ih 

I iKi Mk' TiiMcli Jl^^^^s^J havil i^^aJ't 

^ i toipul ).) lUii). lUJU el'isM'oonis I !a 
inst. '.t tlu jiiininl u < oiiip in\ nl{^ rlu 

' Ks tM tit <)IU .11 l\ ] ( suIU A ,11 111 (»\ u 

u'ltplnsiv ijpwn iHuji c oTiipic in nsK »n is" i 
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^lo'l toi .loclopnij skills iu\n!nl slinpk 

'^'^A] |m toMow the l>,is)( umIIm^j l>ir 
th( f W jllmns f ,M \4 ) in nni.niK th ii 
^ nnsiisc ot Imsk it nius mi\ i!so Ihnn , 
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w Hicn loyls, r}K\ not nsuilU 

t i]ifi|i})t vi tn hul'iU ;}a nK.jniiio skills ,u 
t 'k St !(»U K \ <>Is 

I iii:i>s, ^^ iu; ]><M,k, M J// 

K.2?)^h\^ (h\(\npL\\ the poiiu 
I \\ It those w iu) h.i \ c u <.i to Jcfinc tin 
u ullll<j[ skllK p.lItLlilv isokucJ, w itli 

•^oni*. <>| siKt<.ss, toui r\pcs at 

^ktils inn \k niiglu (I) word 

|Kin.pn<Mi oi lu'oatnrion, {!) \<K\hii- 
(>; L<'!npK-luns)on, ,nul (4)' IIcm- 
ImIiix in u uiino ijr<.s It k oh\ loiis tlur 
tiKsc skilK .lie nut iiulcp(.iul(.nr (jf l\k)\ 
ntlioi 

\lin\ people hkt tolKluNt rlur.isstn- 
(knts ni<H(.,iioni the mulJle .iiul upper 
irr.itKs .inj iuni<»r hiijh * suJioot tluisc 
t»'in toiJs aio nu»re or l^'ss ^sMbhslicd, 
I'ut tlu\ Jo iu>r <.\pca rliar students 
w i!! \k skilled . in 'ipp'^ ino; these to 
i\ uhng j// snhject niairu inarerul More 
percepti\<. t<. u luM's bnow tint in.uu stn- 
dtius u ill ent^r high school w ithout these 
rools well in lund JLhirs, it heconios ncc- 
^ssar\ tor the teaelKr CorKeincd, whcrh- 

slie be in a self-contained classroom or 
*a c'ttntcnr specialist, to idenrif\ w hich st'ii- 
detits kak tiie hasie tools and to see that 
sTiuitnts develop these io()is as rhe\ rj/!, 
•it piopei instnietKMi is pioxided It is 
fh».utore iucessu\ for th^^frf^ior hit^ii 
M ,K hei atid the senKJt hiLil) school tea<.hcr 
to knou what tlusc to<»ls.of le.ulin^ ale. 
iiid how [it dacrniiiu whetlier a student 
ins developed rheni liun, the teacher 
rnnst teaeii the apphtation ot established 
skills, and see(Mui]\ . she must help ni ad- 
vise the.stu^icnr vOiose skills arc weak, 
\\ Ik I e ]KV.in find he Ip. 

I p to^tiiis 'jK)int readmit" s'kdls \t\ \ 
luoaelt'i ha\ e lieen coiisieleJcd 1 hi^ 

must be the approatli fot usmlh It is 
< 'nl\ it tt 1 the student, \\ hare \ er his »j['aeie 
lev J ^n^eiloo^ nia\ 'lie. has learned to 
leadelUetKeb anel u^He lent 1\ that stu<l\ 
skills (inphises au et}een\el\ learned, 
drkongh e (»nc<»init iiH de \ elopnu'tu^ ate 
iiot unheard o( I he etfi( Tent leadu* 
t Ik I e |oi e is e n iblc<l to < onil)inc his . e.>l 
in<r skills with stueK skills, and kartunij 
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IS tlicrcbx ciiliaitccd. \\ hat arc the so- 
calkd stuiK skill>' Ahnost c\cr\ urrter, 
o^cpcnding \>n his area of uiteresl^^d his 
Wh \ ot" concciuiatiti!!, has his wwn classi- 
htation s\steni. I hus^v^c^arc able to dc- 
h'lcatc triMtificiits at successive levels of 
ad\ aiKcmcgt. ^\>r instant e, Sheldon 
(i5 6C)) feels that tlicv include skmj- 
ming, outlining, suniniari/,ing, organizing 



l^rancis P. Robinson (13), not to be 
^confused with the Robinson previously 
cited, is generally credited with having 
developed the so-called SQ^R method. 
This is usuall) found quite effective for 
inipro\ing the study skills of older and 
more nuiture students, but imaginative 
teachers do not find it difficult to adapt 
the s\stem to tit the needs of indniduals 



ideas, taking' notes, using the parts of a jEound in an\ of the content fields, 
book, usingV-ference materials, and read- There arc other approaclies that might 



ing and interpreting maps and charts. 

^Robinson (14), concerned at, another 
level, thc^ junior high school, identifies, six 
major studv skills fieKls. follo\%ing direc- 
tions. Interpretation, evaluation, organi- 
' /ation, retention, and locating infornia- 
i^^Tu3n Robmson believes that study skills 
arc best taiit^ht b\ using content-area nia- 
''terials for onlv m this aianner is their use 



be used but the foregoing examples 
should suffice -r/^t' point h that extensive 
reading amf rercadtuji^ ivill not develop 
^tiidy skills—experts are united in the be- 
lief that improvement comes only by 
changing the qualitv of the study method 
employed. 

\n) skills development program is for 
,?// stuj^ients regardless of grade lerej or 



meaningful aiuWunctional. He emplo\s place in high school. Experts agree and 



the term 'clusters of studv skiHs!* to em 
ph«si/e the f.ict tl\<u in pl.^ming a con- 
tent uiut of stud) , attention must be 
fiTucn to those ijroups of sub-skills which 
will be needed for the successful v(mi- 
plenon af the unit, hi Robmsoirs s\stem, 
tht student IS led thtough Sttp 0>n. Key 
in a Sentence to Step Ti'eo: Key 
SeutL^'ue in a VauiM^iiiph to Step Ilvei: 
The Miiin Thoii\r^ht in a Varagiaph and 
thus onward to the point v\here he v\ill 
seek organizational patterns in the read- 
ing mattci a** picseiucd b\ the v\ titer hi 
this ua\ ^lie readei gains ui the ablht\ to 
compiclund and to retain. VV'licit the 
'teacher enters the picture is in her -de- 
liberate/ chisterjiig" closcK related skills 
toi»ulu i,aiul in orgaiii/ing the scqiienual 
steps s<> ctfecliv el\ and so straregKalK 
within the cluster th-Tt the student cn 
counteis a scncs ct suecc\ssful experi- 
ences. Hut, as Robinson Ifas pointed out 

. iJwlknsic IS MtMiuittiou's InijVH- 
, tjp<c i>t^r sTudefHs hel th.u tiicv Ji.ive 
in.i'^tTed the skill or skills* to^ some degree 
Foir v'vcn with t))c teaJiers inlp \n (k\U> 
in*r ^vith *VlMsr^rs of skills," junior high 
ichortl tc\ri>ooks will present in.un dial- 
lengctf (14)' 



cniphasi/e that such a program should 
not be viewed ^s a remedial progra^i for 
poor re.iders alone. The program must be 
tcacher-guidcd and must make provision 
for a sCsteinatic, coordinated, step-by- 
step kind of devcU)pment. It is not sug- 
»trtstcd that any one teacher attempt to do 
everv thing for ever\ bod\ vvitliin the 
short span of a \ear. But the individual 
teacher must be acutely aware of what 
reading is. She must know rh.it it is most 
ccitainK. more than perceiving or recog- 
ni/ing words, and comprehending their 
hteial ineaniniT^. She must see it as a com- 
posite of lecogni/mg and comprehending 
and evaluating and appreci.\ting factors. 
I liesc nia\ not all be developed until Jate 
III the students' careers unless a studied 
effort IS cxelted at successive* levels as 
students move rhroujyh school, 1 his can 
be done, and until it is. schools will con- 
niuic to fall shoir of goals tli.Uinilght be 
attained. > ' 

Just as t(;;achers at tJvc^ more* .idvanc ed 
levels liav*^ tended to f!\ rcsponsi()iJilies 
for> and t(^ expect rather high levels of 
competence in J)asic*' reading skills in stu- 
tieiits coming to them fioiii the elonieii- 
tarv schools, so elenientar\ te.tcheis have 
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s: U'lIA I 11'/ K \ () \r .IB()L"I 

lct[ rc» riK iiinini lu^jh ,inil su^ioi Iiiah 
Nch'x.js tlK rl^].s inxoKul in cKv ». iopintr 
iiulu'JiMis c.ip.ihlc nr more iiururc per- 
tninnrui I k r(. .ippircruK ilu' thinkini? 
h.is l)(.u> (h I? onK tlK lu.ituic" nulivuf- 

Min\ tu rors dcr(.inii!K when or 
\\ furli. r .1 <jn cii iciik'i u.u Iks ni,uurir\ 
Iwn ot rhc most iHipnrr.uu .trc the po- 
rcnrnl uHkR rlu induidu.ii l)Mnas to rhc 
u.ufift^ siru irmti ,in.l \\k w.u in winch 
Mu hinm, rf)c sUii.r.L nul other a^cncKs 
MMKrnu riK uvl-no ^u^I.l!lon ini hnn 
I HI he JoiK in rlu- ck'nicnr.ir\ 
h'Mil rosrinuihtc iiul Jn"cct rc.uhn? .ic- 
nxHiLs so us'ro iMsiiK ni.ixiniMni pro^r^'"**^ 
tow lul fn,itMiu\ withurrhc linuts o] tiic 
fnJui(hi.ii\ c.ip.uirx Miuli wa\ li.uc to 
Jh iloru'^fi tht iii(rh s(. hooi 

HuMc oiiu[ht riia !)c njncli dis.mrcc- 
nunr with rhc sr.ucinuu Aut rhc nuh- 
\\i\\u\ tcichcr. wh.U(.\ci, liui.lcxcl, is rhc 

kc\ pCIson III .in\ pioirl.ini dcslaiK'tl to 

Vk\c!op luulcis who perform well jt rlic 
nioic nuriirc Ic\cls I luic is abufKl.uit rc- 
^sutuh cxkluuv. ^ which \lu>ws rli.it siu- 
ilcfUs do nor come h\ higher rc.uhntr 
ihilitKs Kuduit.ilK, noi do rhe\ t.omc 
In than uisilx unkss rlic\ .wl inthiencctl 
hv 1 h<MiK Aud .] s(.liool which rc(.(>irni/c 
Aud piomo((. .1 rcdi/.uiofi ot rhc sitrm- 
tK UK(. o| iciinirnj rhroiioh rc'uhnrr. 

Summary 

*\\1i.ujs luiniud uul wh-it m.iiu* con- 
tLfit .lu 1 ((..uhus ,iK now sriiMiitr lor m 
lh<.ir proftriams stutt^aics tksiaiu'd ro 
pjovuk to! nniu needs Althourjh ir m.u 
In i.fj <itl toi Noiiu snult^nrs, ^lowtli is 
H(.cvl<vl in tile ui[Vuir\ ro re.ul hetweoi 
rlu iirus. to irifei whir is'impln^d ()Ut not 
st.irid, iHvi to t!Msp*^.u t ui.ueK rlu mc.in- 
iHHs wmulvuI !)\ new Luii^n! touns 
uul'tinrun.s i)j spct^Ji pjD^M.iins in sonic 
mIum^Is ^Jemonsrur*. th.ii rcuheis u'coa- 
n!/(. (hir giowrh is ikuIcJ in rhe .ihiliu 
to dis(.un p.ii.ilMs m onc\ own c\])en- 
e»Ui Hui lo mtuput (he uk.js .k\|uiici1 m 
iit^iu^ot wiut he knows or can ic.ul M\d 
!♦ if'f'jhiMU I rjinlU ^nnpoH iiu ts rhc 
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ihilirx ro rhink ck.irU ahour rhe .ic- 
uir.u \ , \.ihu, aiul siamflc aiicc of what 
is lead, and ro c\aluore criricalK' rhat 
uhu h is eompulundcd 

Man\ lescauhcis helicve rhat what is 
lujinud IS a ' rotal approach ro reading." 
V>\ rhat is nieaiir a plan to mteiiratc the 
last mat(. I lals, mc thods, organizational 
plans, and mserxicc education into a um- 
ticd package. Hotel, for example, main- 
rains that to initiate a total approacli to 
readnig, rTie total staff of a school s\ srcm, 
itK hiding adnunistiatois, supcrxisors, h- 
hianans, tcaeheis, and giiKlaiicc pcrson- 
iKk iKcd (o rhiiik ucanOch jbout certain 
hig *|iiestioiis such as the follow in(T 
can we help teachers assist chil- 
diui 111 acquiring lifelong habits of read- 
ing- (2). In such an appVoncli the school 
siihsctiiRs ro the belief that excellence in 
leading is not jhe lesulr of installing a 
piogram. luit rather that it is the product 
ol a uxudmatcd, thoughtfuk continued 
total staff acti\ it\ . 
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I catlurs planning Jl\ Lli>plittnt.il pru- 
^r.HUs HI rL.uiiny nccJ to 1>l .lu.irc uf 
( I ) the ukic r.uigL (if fL.iLhmg in.itcri.ils 
available Xu than, [2) rtsLarLli finJintJs 
MH tliL aaa uf materials, and ( ^) ua\.s in 
wliiLh to ntakc better use of uiat»^nals. 

1 eaehnig materials arc nut Minplv an- 
other Lonipi>nent i>f tiie Jl\ elopnicntal 
reaihiHi program, the\ are, m iiian\ re- 
spects, a Klv Lompmant of the program. 
As W hipple (28) lias noted, 

OiR of rlu tirst stcj)s m iniproving 
rLadini^ insrru<.rion m main slIiouU urn 
sists in HKreasiiiti tht aniounr, (|ualir\, 
anil \ancr\ of the supplv of reading ina-" 
renal (^wul other aids ro learning. 1 he re- 
sources at the K.ulier's disposal determine 
ro a great extent whether he can provide 
a svstematiL and eiirKhed program, meet 
the mdividiial differeiRes t>f Lhildren, and 
furnish enouyh books and selec'tions on a 
given theme to .relate the re.idiiig and 
studies undervv.u to tenters of interest 
for the group and tliy uuhvidual child. 
\\ ithour enough .ipprwpnatc materials 
and ecjiupmt'nt, adequate instruction ean- 
nor be given, either in rtMidmg as^such or 
in tile entire school program 

It IS the puiposc of tliL ft)lluvvin^ 



p.igLs tt/^survcv the range of materials 
LurrcntU available to junior 'and senior 
hic^li schot)! teachers, examine examples 
{>t ditTcrent tvpcs of niatcriaLs, comment 
upon research findings, and suggest vva\s 
of best using existing jjiaterials. No at- 
tempt IS made to present a comprelien- 
sive inventorv of all avadable textbooks, 
v^orkboolvs, kits, magazines, (^r apdio- 
visuaJ devices. Annotated lists of printed 
instructional materials are avadable* 
(2^), as are lists of audiovisual devices 
(4). Specific examples cited here are 
those ' vvitli vvlucli the Writer is most 
familiar, and limitations arc hereb\ ac- 
know ledgcd. 

The Range of Materials 

Man\ secondarv tenchcrs seeking a 
basic structure upon which to build cle- 
velopnientai reading programs liavejih 
basal-tvpc readers simiiiar to those used 
in the eiem^ntarx school. Such books, 
irclieralh, arc part of a series, extending 
/froni (i^ades [ through 9, from 7 through, 
9, f4*om 7 through 10, or from 7 through 
12, and developed according to some 
overall plan which presents skills-build- 
ing material sci]uentiall\ , Thev are usual- 
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ly acc(>nip;niit\l l)v w oikhnuks, tcachcr^s 
nnnirils, sriuiy liclps. ami plionugr.ipli 
recordings or otlicr audiovisual materials. 
At their best hasal-typc rc.ulcrs .ire Ii.ised 
iip(»n research in snulent rending interests 
at various gr.ide levels ^lul attentive to 
reading grade levels as defined in 
terms of v(Kahul.ir\' and c'omple\ir\' of 
sentence and paragraph structure. Teach- 
ers \\\u\ f.ivor hasaf reading series in 
sccofidary schools arc attracted by (1) 
the research niui planning that led to 
tlieir development, (2) the sequential 
skills instruction, (^) the wc.iltli of sup- 
plementary materials included with the 
series, (^) the general attractiveness of 
the materials, and (S) the attention their 
authors and cilitors have paid to student 
interests and needs. An example of a 
hasal-typc series for secondary schools 
is the (Jinn [umor lU^h School Scries 
(21). 

Other secondary school teachers have 
organized effective developmental read- 
ing programs around various series of 
literature anthologies. Recognizing the 
high quality of scholarship .iftd editorial 
work which cliar.icteri/es most juriior- 
senior high school literature series, teach- 
ers of Fnghsh in particular have u,s'cd 
them as the core of their reading prx)- 
grams. Recognizing, too, that such series 
are nor designed "primarily to develop 
reading skills,^)many teachers have sup-.- 
plefuenred them with teacher-made ma- 
tCriils, they have duplicated for their 
cl.isses cNerciscs in noting main and sup- 
porting iilcis, following ,sequence of 
events, using srrucnire nnd context clues 
rC) discover the meanings of unfamiliar 
words, and other basic skills. An example 
of a literature series often used in secon- 
liiry re.iding programs is Advcjittircs in 
Litoattirn, (2) a scries extending from 
(]r(ules seven through twelve and supple- 
mented bv teaching guides, study aid.s, 
test booklets, and an entire second-track 
scries, . The Nev) iUmipanlm Scries 

Some rcachers have organized dc- 
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vclopmental programs around skills- 
building materials provided by publisK'^' 
ers. They have used, instead' of story- 
centered anthologies, such as a basal or 
literature series, "textbooks wliich focus 
directly upon the sequential develop- 
ment of skills. The .Macmillan Reading 
Program, AdviWced Skills in Readings 
Books 1-3 (11), for example, provides 
abundant excr^Usc material for developing 
such skilk as reading for details, getting 
maitrideas, and skimming. ^ Teachers 
favoring a skills-centered approach ofteq 
supplement their programs by using 
short stories, drama,s, novels, magazines, 
basal readers, and literature anthologies. 

Throughout the years many secon- 
dary teachers have used workbooks as 
the basis for their program,s, and have 
found that these materials work suc- 
cessfully with '.entire classes, with groups 
widiin the class, and with individual stu- 
dents. Examples of workbooks arc: 
Reading for Meaning [9), by Guilcr and 
Coleman, which provides reading units 
of approximately three hundred words 
tolloxved b\ exercises in word meaning, 
getting central ideas, recalling details, 
understanding paragraph organization, 
.ind drawing conclusions^ SRA Better 
Rcadijig, Books 1-3 (24), by Simpson, 
which contains short articles and stories 
followed by detailed comprehension 
questions, and Be a Better Reader^ Books 
/-^ (25), b\ Smith, which provide basic 
skills practice in the content fields of 
science, mathematics, social sciences, and 
literatTire. Teachers organizing their de- 
velopmental programs *around work- 
books and series of workbooks also sup- 
plement their programs by encouraging 
wide reading in newspapers, magazines, 
library books, basal readers, and antholo- 
gies. ' ' ' 

Increasingly, teachers are adding to 
reading programs by using maga^anes, 
kits^ hook clubs; and audiovisual devices. 
Jioiior Scholastic for upper-elemen- 
tary and junior high school. Senior 
Scholastic and Calvalcade for hiehx 
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.sclun^L SioJ)L fiH urban .students (15), 
Reiid for )uruor high school students 
(18), and special editions of The 
jieadcrs Digest (19), all provide a valu- 
able bridge between secondary programs 
and adult magazine reading. In addition, 
siiine magazines, such as The ReaJer^s 
Digti^t ^20), publish specific skills-builJ- 
ing materials in magazine format. Many 
teachers are also using portable kits wifh 
individual lessons on cards, practice drills, 
comprehension checks, and other aids. 
The SRA Readiyig Laboratory* (22) and 
Scott, Foresman and Company's Tactics 

(16) are examples of kits being used suc- 
Lcs.^tully by teachers to individualize in- 
.stuictiun in reading. Packaged collections 
oi paperbound books organized around 
unit themes and student book clubs are 
proving helpful to teachers who want 
students to read widely to practice skills 
being developed in the reading program. 

' Audiovisual devices, long used in re- 
medial reading classes and reading clinics, 
are being used more and more in de- 
\clopmeiual classes for basic ^and supple- 
mental instruction as well as for moti- 
vation! Tachistoscopes, such as thrr EDb 
FLnh-X and Tacb-X J 7), and pacers, 
such as tlie Crater Reader (6), encourage 
students to increase eye span* and speed 
of perception. 

Developmental reading teachers fre- 
quently make use of ' books designed 
specifically for students needing high- 
interest, low-vocabulary materials. The 
Tecn-Age Tales series (26) and the Let's 
Read books (14) prCvSent short selections 
chosen because they interest more mature 
students but are written at elementary 
grade le\cl. Learning Yqut Language 
b) Hcrbcr and Noltc includes read- 
ings and eAerciscs, organized by themes 
and aimed at bcK)W-norm readers and 
slower Icirners., The Txalaxy Frogram 

(17) includes three hooks, Vanguardy 
FerspectiveSy and Accent. U. S^., and 
supplementary materials, for students in 

' Grades 9, 10, and 11. ^ 

Teachers of urban, disadvantagStt*5tUH' 



dents— long deprived of adequate teach- 
ing materials— are currently enjojing al- 
most an embarrassment of riches. Among 
these are: ' 

— The Turner -Livingston Reading Series 
(27). daily lessons in six workbooks 
which deal with basic social behavior, 
self-concepts, and the development of 

— personal goals; 

— The Mac77tillan Gateway English Pro- 
gravi (8): a series of paperbound an- 

« thologies, developed by the staff of 
the (jateway English Project at- Hun- 
ter CJollege, aimed at disadvantaged 
urban students; 
-Project ACE (1): an .Activity-Con- 
cept English Program which includes^ 
paperbound andiologies, diecut card- 
boards, pads, and other materials 
planned to interest so-called "unteach- 
able" ninth grade students; 

— Holt's bnpact (5): a series of four 
paperbound anthologies, recordings, a 
classroom library of fifty paperbound 
books, and a teacher's guide, aimed 
also at urban students; « 

— The Way It Is (3). ten books designed 
for eighth to tenth grade students 
reading .*t fourth to se\enth gradc^ 
level, and accompanied by recordings. 
Learning Logs, and other materials. 

Teachers seeking reading materials for 
developmental classes are confronted by 
a wide range of materials. The problem 
today— so unlike that of a decade ago— is 
to choosQ the most appropriate materials 
from the wealth of possible choices. 

Research Findings 

As Hanlon (10) noted more than ten 
years ago^**.^. research says.that w^e must 
provide a wide variety of interesting 
materials, at all grade levels, and w^lth 
purposeful activities— in order to give 
pupils the satisfactory experiences iA 
which skills in reading ard developed, 
maintained, and improved.'' Unfor- 
tunately, recent research has had little to 
" say about the relative effectiveness of 
~ various kinds of materials and almost 
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nothing to say al)6ut specific materials. 
This writer finds few well-designed, con- 
trolled studies in the area. The few that 
have been completed in recent years pre^- 
sent findings that are equivocal or un- 
satisfactory for tq^achers seeking fnfor- 
mation to make evaluations of specific 
materials and consequently are not in- 
cluded here. 

Teachers will not find, for example, 
snhdl\ asLarclivd MnMvcrj> tu such ques- 
tions as: 




Ape basal reading programs n)ore ef- 
:fccnvc for teaching, reading in secon- 



dary 
gies^ 



schiM)l5> than hrerature antholo- 



••Are workbooks as effective as many 
teachers assert? 

• Should programs be skills-based rather 

• than story-Centered? 7 

• Does wide reading, through book clubs 
and regular use of the libiH^^ries, im- 
prove reading achievement mdro jdian 
intejnsive skills work in the xlasiiioom? 

• Are certain materials aimdd^t ur<ban, 
disadvantaged srtidents as y|>ublishers 
claim? / 

\ri. rlk uiriuUx .iudit-jusn.il Jcuccs 
more efTcctivt than pfinted iiiaterials? 

' ' ' , - ^ h'^ . 

Evep morc^ difiicult to locate are re- 
ports of controlled researclv on specific 
materials. A few studies have evaluated 
the effectiveness of specific portable kits 
designed to individualize instruction and 
oF^ecific audiovisual devices, but the 
findings hav.e hccw equivocal or con- 
tradictor)^ As the amount agd variety of 
material i'n secondary reading increase, 
the need to evaluate individual items be- 
comes more a>i^ ^more apparent. It 
seems approprIaf;e't;o ask such questions 
as: 



Is a particular basal series from Pub- 
lisher A more effective in promoting 
roadirtg achievement with a certam 
type of student nopulatii>rT than a series 
from Publislier H? 

h a scries of workbooks from Pub-* 



lisher C more cfTecdvc than a similar 
series from Publisher D? 
* Is Publisher E's series for urban Stu- 
dents more or less effecUvc than Pub- 
lisher F's series^ than <i basal series not 
designed for urban students? than con- 
ventional literature andiologies? 

To some, studies set up to answer such 
questions ma> seem misguided, wiisteful 
of teachers' time, even impertinent. They 
will note the problems inherent in an 
experimental s^udy: the difficulty of con« 
trolling the teacher variable, the diffi- 
culty of minimizing the halp effect, the 
difficult)' of assuring adequate statistical 
procedures, etc. However, most teach- ^ 
ers,^ aware of the current amount and 
variety of material and of their respon-. 
sibilities to students, will welcome re- 
search information in this area. 

At diis time in the development of 
reading programs in the secondary 
schools, teachers may have a responsi- 
^ biUty^ to try put materialsr in inn)rmal 
experimental studies and to report their . 
findings through the professional journals 
and organizadons. Graduate students in' 
reading might well address themselves to 
the challenging task, in master's level and 
doctoral studies, of designing controlled 
experiments to evaluate ^the effectiveness 
both of various kin^ of materials and of 
specific books, workbooks, series,^ kits, 
programs, and audiovisual devices. 

Making Effective Use of Materials 

Materials for teaching reading in sec- 
ondary schools are in relative abundance. 
Whether evaluated by controlled re- 
search or not, they can be used to ad- 
vantage by teachers of reading. Some 
general suggestions for making the most ^ 
^effective use of materials follow. * 

Make mre vihterhls are appropriate. 
Many textbooks and accompany- 
ing materials are now mailable for, 
special populations of students and 
are not intended by their authors for 
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all secondary stutlcnts. For axamplc, 
materials designed for sIo\\er learners, 
belo\v-nurm readers, or urban students 
may be used successfully to "Supple- 
ment- a dcvclupniental program Uut 
may be inappropriate fot the majority 
of the students in the program. Teach- 
ers need to study all information pro- 
vided by publishers to discover the 
purposes of tKe authors, the student 
population for which the books \vere 
planned, and the- reading grade levels 
of the books, they should try the ma- 
terial wittv a-^ampling of students to 
discover if itjs too easy, too difficult, 
of sufficient interest. 

« ^ * 

Take advantage of teacher's vmmals. * 
Generally, the teacher's manuals or 
guides provided hy publishers are a 
rich, though often overlooked, source 
of information on making best use of 
the materials^ For teachers with* little 
or no experience iii^he teaching of 
reading, many^ manuals prov ide an 
intensive ^Vourse" in the teaching of 
reading, they include discussigns of 
research and theor) as well as practi- 
cal suggestions on teaching methods. 
For experienced/* reading teachers,* 
manuals s^rvc as valuable sources of 
ideas for teaching activities, exercises, 
bibliographies, and tests. 

Use^he mppleinaitary materials. 

Most textbook series are accom- 
-panied by 'a variety of additional ma- 
terials such as workbooks, study helps, 
tests, recordings, and other aids. Usual- 
ly, these ar^ intrinsic parts of programs 
ciev elopstJb^the authors 'and publish- 
ers. To overlook^^them in organizing 
for instruction may be to deprive 
students of opportunities to achieve in 
reading. ^ * 

Use a variety of materials. » 
Recognizing that students differ 
in ability, in achievcrpcnt, dnd in the 
way s that they learn, experienced read- 
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ing teachors try to provide majiy 
ditfcrent kinds of materials in their 
cLisscs. Fhey use literature anthologies 
and basal readers, workbooks, and 
individualized lessons, magazines and 
aut^iiovisual devices; they use two, 
three, or more series of books and 
workbooks. They realize that materials 
which work for some students at one 
time may not be as successful with 
other students or with the same stu- 
dents at another time, and tbat, general- 
ly, the greater the variety of ma- 
terials in the progr-^m the greater will 
be student growth in reading acliievc- 
ment. 

Create materials, 

Many^ successful reading teachers 
create exercises, activities, games, and 
other materials specifically for their 
Own classes. Knowing the needs and 
personalitiejj of their students, they 
prepate materials tailored to individ; 
ual classes and even individual ^stu- 
dents. They mount on heavy paper, 
or duplicate, stories and article^ from 
popular magazines' and newspapers, 
thpy develop sequences of exercises 
in those reading skills in which they 
know their students need additional 
practice. Often such * teacher-made 
materials prove more eflfectiyc for 
som6 classes than published materials. 

It may be said^ in conclusion, that a 
uide range of material for teaching' 
reading is currently available to teachers 
in the junior and senior high" schools, 
that research on types of materials and 
on specific books, scries, devices, and 
programs has not been extensive nor 
revealing, and that teachers may make 
most effective use of materials by mak- 
ing sure^tliat what they use is appropri- 
ate for their classes, by taking advantage 
of teacher's manuals, by using the sup- 

Elementary materials available to* them, 
y using a variety of materials within 
their classes, and by creating materials 
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designed to fit thq needs and interests of M 
their own students. 
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RLSEARCII from IMIO through 1965 
bearing on tiie evaluation of mat*c- 
rialb and programs for tlic teaching of 
rcadmg in Grades 1-3 is reviewed in 
Chall's teaming To Read. The Great 
Dtbate (2). This research used all types 
of evaluative instruments and procedures, 
and Chairs review is so comprehensive, 
critical, and compact that the writer of 
this section can neither add anv thing to it 
nor summari/,e it. lie will therefore focus 
on the evaluation of reading programs 
above Grade ^ where, as Chall savs, re- 
search h scanty and inconclusive. He will 
try to present a nontechnical account of 
vvavs in which tethers of reading can 
find out about the progre**^ and difficul- 
ties of th"^ir students, and he will direct 
attention to certain problems and issues 
in t?he evaluation of growth in reading 
that hav^c been neglected by research. 

Reading Comprehension Tests 

The -standard instrument for the eval- 
uation of almost all reading programs 
has long been the series of reading com- 
prehension tests offered by all major test 
publishers. These tests present a large 
number of short passages and a few short 
poems of the kinds ordinarily read in the 



grades for which these tests are designed. 
The passages are not exclusively literary; 
they may include factual material taken 
from textbooJvs and rnagarine articles. 
Each passage' or poem is typically fol- 
lowed bv five to eight multiple-choice 
•items di^igned to measure understand- 
ing, and Widents mark the choice they 
regard as the' best. They usually record 
their choices^pn a separate machine-scor- 
able answer \heet which can also be 
Scored very qliiqJy by hand tlirough the 
use of a scoring Wencil provided by the 
test publisher. \, 

The score is usually the numbe; of 
items answered correctly. Sometimes a 
''correction for guessing*' is used: the 
numl^er of ''rights" minus a third or a 
fourth of the ''wrongs" (not including 
"omits"), depending on the number of 
choices per item. There have also been 
numerous attempts to assign different 
weights to items in accordance with their 
difficulr)% discriminating power, or pre-"* 
sumed importance. It is uniformly found, 
however, that students come out in the 
same rank order (with' the few excep- 
tions o^ie would expect by chance) 
whether or not there is any weighting or 
correction for guessing. Hence the prc- 
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fcrrcd mode at present is to use the num- 
ber of correct choices as the *'ravv score." 
The "correction for guessing" persists 
mainly bccanse some students feel that 
it is not honest to choijsc an answer jinless 
they arc pretty sure that it is correct. 
To^lthem nor to l^^c'so scrupulous. In all 
but the easiest items, good reading is a 
series uf guesses ranging from hunches 
to nea^ccrtainties. 



right 



lifficult\% 
remember 
test may 



Scaled Scores 

Tlic "raw score"— number of 
answers— is then translated into some 
kind of scaled score that will b'e more 
easily understood by the tei>t user. He has 
to deal with scores on manvtJ'Sts of dif- 
ferent lengths and degrees' of 
and It is hard for him to 
that a raw score of 22 on on 
be high while 38 on another ii low and 
16 on another is avxrace. Heiicc he iri- 
sists on scaled scores thabsQtjnvev such 
meanings directly. ^ 

The scaled scores that have been al- 
most universally adopted for reading 
comprehension tests \!ip ro and sometimes 
through the'senior high school are called 
"grade-equivalent scores" or "grade-level 
scores."^' The average scpre made by all 
fourth graders ur'rhc norms sampjfc is 
called 4, that mnde by all fifth-grftdera- 
is called 5. The distance bct\vH?en these 
points is divided into tenths, designated 
by lumbers from 4.1 to 4.9. Un-. 
fortunately, *the decimal fractions hap- 
pen to coincide „with t]ie number of 
>nontl)jHn the school year. Hence a score 
of 4^ is commonly interpreted as "fourth 
graue, second month" and a sc;orc of 4.6 
as "fourth grade, sixth month." 

The test publisher can also assign 
grade levels above or below the grades 
for whiLkthe test was designed. He may 
have one form for. Grades 4-5-6 and an- 
other for Grades 7-8-9. He gives both 
of these to large gioups just completing 
Grade 6 and just beginning Grade 7. 
Then he can ©ell what scores on the 
easier form arc equivalent to what scores 



on the harder form. TThe same can be 
done at the next/dividing line between 
Grades 9 and TJ^. After he iinds average 
scores on these fcimis for eacl) grade, he 
can report that tlie scort made by a 
prce(jci(jus sixth grader is equivalent to 
the avehige score made by tenth graders, 
hence tliis student is "four grades ahead 
in reading." He can also report that the 
score made by a^retarded tenth grader is 
equivalent to the average score made 
by sixth graders; hence this student is 
"four grades behind." Although this way 
of interpreting extreme scores has a sub- 
stantial foundation, it*is well to remember 
that the precocious sixth grader never 
saw the tenth grade ^cst, he got his high 
standing by doing extremely well on a 
test designed for Grades 4-5-6. Likewise, 
the letarded'tenth grader had not tackicd 
tlie sixtli grade test, he di(J poorlji^ onV 
test designed forGrade;^ 10-11-12. ' 

Although grade-equivalent or grade- 
level scores are probably the most easily 
understood of all ^aled scores used irt^ 
testing, they seem to the writer to have 
several unfortunate side-effects. The first 
is that the ii<?cimal fractions as.signcd to 
scores between the averages \jf tv^'o 
grades, when interpreted as "rnbnths," 
give- parents, students, and even teachers 
^n exaggerated impression of the magni- 
Fude of these differences. If a test ha^ 
beqn given in the ninth month of Grade 
4 and a student comes home with a score 
of 4.5, the parent is likely to-think, "Four 
months behind in reading!* How will 
he ever xratch up?" The answer may 
really be quite simple: something like 
"Get two more questions right on the 
tc^." That much difference between two 
equally ablft students can occur Jf one 
pauses jto draw a long breath during the 
test while the othei docs not. But the 
parent, the student, and sometimes even 
the teachej^(who ougdt tojcnow better) 
quite often get the impression that the 
difference can only be m^ade up by four 
months of hard work. 

The very high and very low scores 
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that are interpreted as standings above 
or below the grade levels for which the 
test was designed mifst also be taken 
with a grain of salt. For example, when 
the* daughter of the writer was m Grade 
7 and took a reading test designed for 
that grade, her score was interpreted as 
"superior to that of the average twelftli 
grader." Right away she wanted to be 
transferred to Grade 12. Knowing that 
the average t^lfph grader had never 
seen'her test, and she had never tackled a 
tv\clfth grade test, I simply handed over 
some twelfth grade textbooks and asked 
her to sample thf m and tell me what they 
mcjint. She came back rather downcast 
and said that she could not make head or 
tail of them. Given the procedures by 
which these grade-level scores are com- 
puted, I do not see what else we cotild 
say abput-rf student who knocks the top 
off tlicscale for Grade 7, but it is untrue 
as well gs unwise to give' the impression 
that this student is ready for twelfth 
grade work. 

Another misunderstanding of these 
grade-level Si^orcs furnishes ammunixion 
for critics of schools in disadvantaged 
areas. It is sometimes argued that theil* 
students are two years behind in reading 
in Grade 4 but' four years behind in 
Grade 8, and the longer thev remain in 
school, the fartl;ef behind they^ get. 
Hence, it is said, the fault is clearly 
that of the school rather than that of the 
home ^or neighborhood. Although one 
wishes that thi^sc schools could do more 
to overcome the initial handicaps of 
the3e students, the increasing' disparity 
as time g<5'cs on can hardly be held against 
them. Suppose one boy habitually w^lks 
four miles an hour while another walks 
three. At the end of the first hour the 
slow walker is 6ne mile behind]^ at the 
end^of the secohd,' two ihiles behind. The 
increasing distance bervvcen the two boys 
can hardly be attributed to w^hat hap- 
pened during that second hour. Similarly, 
jf scores on reading tests are interpreted 
as showiitg the rate of learning in well- 
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to-do and poverty-stricken areas, the^- 
creasing distance between thesc^^gfoups 
as the years go by cannot fairly be at- 
tributed to the incompetence or neglect 
of the schools. 

It is understandable ^but shortsighted 
for disadvantaged groups to resist the 
use of any tests that show their children 
^ to be less competent in learning than 
children who have every advantage. If 
poverty did not really hurt people and 
especially tjwMr children, there would be 
no philo^hical reason to get rid of it. 
It might be more comfortable to Be well 
otT, but that reason would not have very 
much weight with either Soprates or 
Jesus. But if poverty can be shown to 
hurt children— to keep them from learn- 
ing what they need to learn in order to 
become full partners in our civilization 
—then even the philosophers will enlist 
in the >var on povertfy. The trouble may 
be that the disadvantaged groups believe 
that the test scores wnll be used as evi- 
dence of their innate and unalterable 
inferiority— not as evidence of what pov- 
erty^ does to people. Although this fear 
has some basis in what ho^ Happened to 
them irf the past, it ought soon to be 
overcome by the more intelligent and 
constructive use of test scores. This 
particular charge can be refuted in al- 
most any" ghetto neighborhood in whiph 
there are groups of different racial stock, 
such as Negroes and w hite Puerto RicanS. 
Both are handicapped in school by gen- 
erati(jns olF poverty ^nd mistreatment, 
but genetically they are quite distinct, 

, Although educators and responsible 
leaders or disadvantaged groups ought fo 
khow the score in regard to progress in 
learning, one ^may rightly feel qualms 
about- exposing the children and their 
parents to the same information. We 
hear a great deal nowadays ab^t the 
importance of a positive "self-concept" 
as motivation to do well in school. This 
"new term was probably introduced to 
as^oid the unfavorable connotations of 
the (ildcr term "pride," but proper pride 
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in one's work and one^s standing among 
peers is undoubtedly \\hat is me'ant. We; 
cannot expect these children to want to 
do well if we iuirt their pndc continuallv^ 
br the very terms in which we report 
their acliie\enient. Gi\en the circum- 
stances in.which the\ live, it is unrealistic 
to expect thcni to do as well as more 
prosperous childicn in such hasie tasks as 
leanung to read. Hence the great ma- 
jority arc^ condemned to hearmg that 
in Grade 4 they arc rwo ve.irs behind in 
heading and in Grade 8 they arc fc)ur 
years behind. Xothing that thev or their 
teachers can do in the near future will 
enable them to cateh up. W'hv, then, do 
we need to atnch such ti^imaginir 'labels 
to their achievement Scores? What equal- 
ly meauH^glul ()Ut les?> invidious labels 
might we adopt- 

Sr)me yeaj s a^o the w riter tried to 
promote the tisc of ''stamne" .scores in 
repginng school achievement in a little 
pamphlet entitled Shortcut StiUisiics far 
rciUhcr-Mjde Tests (7), over >00,000 
copies of vvKich have been distributed 
bv rrj>. These "staninc?* v\ere devel- 
opej^'or rhe ttsring program of the 
^rniy \ir Force in World War Il'and 
proved adei]uate to handle all tf\e data 
asseml>led by *that program. "Stanine'* 
Scores range from I (I(av) rhr(iugh 5 
(average) to 9 (higli), and each "sranine'' 
cn\Lis half a standard dluatuju. It is un- 
necessary ro explain the latter term be- 
cause the writer found it possible to ijet a 
close enough approximation for all prac- 
tical pui pc^scs b\ assigning tlie following 
pcKcnr.uTts scores to ehch stanine 4, 

After about five years of campaiqnin^ 
for the use of stanine scores, the vvritcr 
notued that e\en the teachers rn his 
experimental studies abandoned them As 
snoi\ as he and his res^-icch money were 
outs^of sight. 1 hey y^re so used t() think- 
ing of seht)ol aWictl^nent on a five- 
point stale -thc/faniiiiar A, B, C, I), F- 
that they fou/ftl ir hard to adiust to a 
miu pj^nt St/ale. 'Fhis finding led tbc 



vv riter to consider the possibility of de- 
fining these five intervals in terms of the 
mean and standard deviation of scores 
made by the total population of eaqh 
grade within schools. It proved to be 
cas\ to do so by assigning the following 
percentages of scores to these intervals: 
5, 20, 50, 20, 5. The middle scores (me- 
dians) m these interv als arc almost cxact- 
Iv one standard deviation apart. To avoid 
confusion with lejrter glradcs that are 
defiittd differently by each teacher, the 
writer urged the use of numbers from 1 
I low) t(T > (high) to denote these inter- 
vals. When finer distinctions than these 
arc needed and warranted, they can be 
expressed as tenths of the standard devia- 
tion. ^ 

This five-point scale, used only to 
report sCores on standardised tests and 
impoitant departmental measures; proved 
to be much nioie acceptable to teachers 
than the less familiar stanine scores. If 
some of them think of it as equivalent 
to F, I), C, B, A, they are not far wrong. 
It was used in the tryout of the Cooper- 
ative Evaluation Program reported in the 
1967 Y^^'^rbook of the Association for 
Supervision ,and Curriculum Develop- 
ment (AS(;|)), tk'oliiattoji as Iccdhack 
and CiUiJc ( 10). The f)nlv serious ob- 
jection was to the idea of "grading on a 
curve*' within classes, which Often mis- 
represents the achievement. id classes of 
high or low ability. This objection^ does 
not apply to the total .population of a 
grade \vithin schools that are large 
entuigh to .>dopt this type of scale. It 
even p/tnides a rational basis for deter- 
mining what scaled scores should be as- 
signed to exceptional classes on important 
measures that cannot' bV-glven to the ^ 
dwtnk grade. Suppose an Advanced 
Placement Class in Fnglish has taken a 
test on a literal v vvoik that no other 
clals in that school could read. Qf The 
tests taken •by all saidents, those ^most 
lively to predict scores on the hceraUirc 
test are icading comprehension ard vo- • 
cabular^'. Suppose that scaled scores of 
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the Advanced Placement Class on tlicse 
tests range from 4.5 to 5.9, the average 
is 5.2, and half the scores lie between 
4.9 and 5*5. Scaled scores on the liter- 
ature test car? then be assigned in. these 
proportions. All of these arc equivalent 
to abrade of A and will have th^i weight 
in dctcrmiiiing rank in the graduating 
class, but it is still possible to discover 
that some of these^ very good students 
did better than others on the' literature 
test* 

let us return to the disadvan- 
taged students who have been blighted 
for years by reports that they are two to 
four years below grade levdl in reading. 
If w^ _5ubstitute scaled scores that in- 
dicate their position among all students 
of that grade in their owji school, there 
will be just the usual disUiibution of 
high, middle, and low^ scores that we 
associate with achievement in all schools. 
There will not be 70 per cent or more 
with scores proclaiming that they are^ 
hopelessly behind their contemporaries 
in reading. Research people in the cen- 
tral office of that district must know 
how^ these students compare with more 
favored students of that district and 
throughout the country, and they can 
easily find out from confidential tables 
-^of equivalent scores. But it serv^es no 
useful purpose for these students or their 
parents to know it. Their real com- 
petition lies among students of their own 
and •similar neighborhoods who have 
roughly equal opportunities to karn. We 
are so hungry for etjlightened and re- 
sponsible Readership in these disadvan- 
taged areas that students who stand high 
among their peers deserve special op- 
portunities, regardless of where they 
stand among more fa\ ored students. 

When we hear that a sandlot baseball 
player bats .300 against appropriate com- 
pctitiotT, We nc\er say, "Oh yeah? What 
would he bat against the Giants?'' That 
comparison is meaningless as well as in- 
sulting; he has no occasiok^o bat against 
the Giapts. But we also knovy that a boy 



who bats JOO in his own league has a 
better chance of growmg up to bat .300 
agai^ist the Giants than aiiK)ther boy w ho 
bats .ISO in his own league. 

It IS hi^ time that we adopted similar 
standards in education. It is how a stu- 
dent bats in hi^ own league that counts 
—not how he might bat in a league 
that he could not conceivably enter in 
the near future. Grade-level scores in 
reading based on national norms can 
only hurt the pride and , depress the 
motivation of disadvantaged students 
who already have two strikes against 
them. At least in these areas^such scores 
should Be^abandoned.^ The writer would 
also contend that they ought to be 
abandoned in more favored districts that 
are lulled such'scores into unjustified 
complacency. They ought to be doing 
much better, la the writer's opimOT^ 
our national norms in reading art a ^ 
national disgrace. Some evidence support- 
ing this opinion will be presented later. 

Diagnosis 

In his' summer courses .in measure- 
ment, the writer is often exasperated and 
tl\f n amused by what teachers expect of 
standardized reading tests. First, the test 
must not cost more th/n twenty cents 
per copy, and even'thjs price was ac- 
cepted only after it bec^lnc, possible to 
reuse the test and use up only the answer 
sheeps. Second, it must not take longer 
tHan thirty-five or forty minutes to ad- 
minister. Third, It must claim a reliability 



1 Sonic bureaucrats argue that this eannot be 
done because disadvantaged students frequently 
transfer from one school to another, Ir their 
test scores urc based on their stand iug^^^vithin 
the school from which they came, the burcaw- 
erats say that they will not be able to place 
them properly in the school to which they go. 
It takes only a few seconds to translate prc- 
\ ious scores into standings within the new 
School by reference to a confidential table of 
equivalent scores. To avoid this slight trouble 
for the relatively few students who transfer, ire 
the bureaucrats willing to hurt tlic pride of 
most students in both schools whenever they 
take an important test? 
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of .90 or ncir it. IIksc teachers do not 
really know what this means or why it is 
impf)rtant, but they iiisUt un it. Since test 
reliahihty is dipciuicnt on test length, this 
demand is contradictory to their prior ^ 
demand for short tests, and test publish- 
ers are sometimes dn\cn to rather shabby 
expedients to satisfy l)oth demands si- 
miilriiicously. Fourth, the test must be 
diarrnostic. It must^iiot only show which 
sttidenrs are good readers and which ar(4 
poor; *it miist „also re\eal the specific 
needs and weaknesses of each student. 

Gi\ert the three prior conditions, this 
fourth demand is absolutely impossible 
to sAfisfy. h is hard enough to reaii 
satisfacrur\ i cliabdir)' for the total score 
witliin forty minutes; to furnish reliable 
part-scores on four or fi^e components 
of reading ahifity would take more time 
and cost more money than either teachers 
or administrators are willing to consider. 

Nonetheless, in one workshop the 
writer and his studenrs were able to piece 
together a lung batterv of reading t^sts 
jchat could be regarded as diagnosuc and 
to administer it to a group of suidents.* 
The scores rc\ealetJ a great ryany weak- 
nesses, but these teachers still complained 
because the te.st afforded no clues as to 
what ought to h^^mc about these weak- 
nesses. ''What good is it,'* they said, "if 
it gives no direction to our teaching?*' 

At this point the writer blew up. "You 
people warn an awful lot for twenty 



There is even a further problem t)f 
which thc^ teachers were unaware. 
Reading comprehension has thus far re- 
sisted the most determine!^ and sophisti- 
cated efforts tu I^rea^ it up into such ^ 
components that a student may be strong 
in one, average in anoth<^, and weak in a 
third. Reading is a higlihs^nified skill. 
If it has any parts, they are so intimately 
dependent on one another that a student 
w hu is goud in one apparently has to be 
atiout cqu'ally good in all, and another 
student who is poor in one is likely to be 
aboxit equally poor in all. That, with 
minor reser\ ations, is the conclusion of 
all careful studies of this problem above 
the stage of bcu:inning reading (3, 4, 6, 
8,^9). 

The techniques used ipL these investi- 
gations were too complicated and math-^ 
ematical to o."^plain briefly, but the evi- 
dence is convincing: all the more so/ 
because these* investigators (with the ex- 
ception of the criiijv/rhurstone) set out - 
to pru\e that there \j)/ere independent 
components of reaStng comprehension ♦ 
and were disappointed bv their findings. 
Davis, it is frue, still insists, in spite of 
Thurstone's criticism, that somq ,of the . 
"factors" he thought he found are i^eal, 
but he rcavlily admits that they arc "tiny 
residuals." One of them, "knowledge of 
literary devices ^and techniques," illus^ 
trates what he means. 

After reading these suidies, the writ- 



cents " he said. "It took me four years of would feel safe in regarding only 

graduate work and thjjn about ten years 'breadth of \ocabulary, reading rate, and 

^<>f teadung experience before I found r^-^uiing comprehension as moderately in- 

^s to diagnose readmg difficulties ancL .dcp^^dcnt in that a student who stands 



them. Even now it ta^jis mc-sr^^^ghcst in ohe will not nece; 
nth of working with suidents lughest in the others. A stu 



least a 

both in iTiss 'and in small groups to 
undcistand their difliculties and several 
monthi.morc to find ways to help them. 
At that, I proWbly mi.ss half their dif- 
ficulties and can do very little^bout half 
,>^^of the difficulties thaf Tdiscover. Do you 
- ^p5^p^!i-^-pcs:t all this for twenty cents 
per student? in fort\- minutes^ with a 
reb'abiiity of .90? Don't be silly." 



iy stand 
nt who 

stands high in one will, liow ever, te.nd to 
st.\nd fairly but not ecjually high in the 
others. This Is tantamount to saying that 
their intercorrelations are fairly high 
l)Ut qot high enough for them to be le- 
gardechas different aspects of the same 
ability. 

Suppose, then, tliat^wo could develop 
a. perfect diagnostic test of reading 
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ability, one that could provide reliable 
scores on twenty different elements in 
reading that are at least logically dis- 
tinguishable. Suppose that we gave this 
tc?t to all remedial students in a large 
high school and waited hopefully to find 
out wh^t Avas urong with each of them. 
What should the above findings lead us 
to expect? That the poorest reader would 
stand lowest in all twenty , the next poor- 
est reader would stand next lowest in all 
twentj% and so on— with only the few 
exceptions that could safely be at- 
tributed to chance. Hence ue shouj^ 
"be no further along than after we had 
first identified the poor readers by a 
much Shorter test. What do we need to 
work on? The only answer that such sl 
test would be likely to give is "Every- 
thing." Hence these research findings 
pretty' well knock the whole idea of a 
diagnostic reading test in the head. 

The writer intimated above, however, 
that after ten years in the classroom he 
found some way to discover at least a 
few of the problems and difficulties of 
his remedial students and some way to 
help them overcome at least a few of 
these weaknesses. What was that way? 
How did he do it? 

He based his whole remedial program 
on a long series of multiple-choice tests 
that were taken as homework ^nd dis- 
cussed the following day in class. As a 
testing man he had a large number of 
rather interesting reading comprehen- 
sion tests left over from various studies 
as well as old forms of tests that had 
been retired from active use and other 
tests that were not good enough to pub- 
lish as tests but good enough for use as 
instructional material. Most of them were 
based on fairly lon^ passages and on short 
but complete stones and essays, so that 
they sustained interest better than exer- 
cises based on snippets. The content and 
form of these passages varied a good bit 
ffom week to week. Although these 
features were helpful, they were not es- 
sential, almost any series of reading tests 



would probably have )ielded similar re- 
sults. 

Students too,k these tests as hpmework 
and recorded their answers in the test 
itself rather than on a separate answer 
sheet. They could do between forty 
and 5^xty items without hurrying in the 
time ordinarily devoted , to homework, 
but we could discuss only ten or twelve 
in class. Hence the first problem was 
how to find the items that ought to be 
discussed^ The writer did this simply by 
calling out the numbers of the items 
and asking the class which answer they 
had chosen.' Each student held up one, 
two, three, or four fingers to indicate 
his choice. If most of the class wanted 
answer 3, and that was keyed as correct, 
he said, "Yes, three," and passed on- 
unless someone insisted on arguing about 
it. But if one faction wanted answer 2 
,and another wanted answer 4, he did not 
mdicatc which was keyed as correct but 
said something like this: "I see that we 
have a fight on our hands. Bill, tell us 
why you chose 4. . . . Mary, why did* 
you choose 2? What do you have to 
say to Bill's argument? Bill, what have 
you to say to Mary? Anyone else? This 
IS not a private nght, you know; we 
need to look at as many different reasons 
for these answers as you can think of." 

By this timp hands would usually be 
waving all over the room, and \\i the 
teacher liad to do was to recognize those 
who wantedj;xi^peak. He trie^'to te- 
frain from expressmg any opinion of his 
ovm and not to indicate which argu- 
ments he favored by so much as the 
flicker of an eyelash. As soon as the 
argument slacjrcned or became repeti- 
tive, he saii^f^This has gone far enough- 
We noy^ave enough reasons out on the 
tabKto decidtj. How many now favor 
jrfewer 2? answc rjt? The tours have 'it. 
If you suri want ta argue, take it 
later with someone who chose 4. Lets 
get^on." \ 

Another teacher of this course pre- 
ferred to kmiLhis students trade test 
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papers and ni.irk cicli irciri right, wrong, 
or uinitrcJ whikhc rc.ul rlic answer key 
.iIoUlI Whenever a stuiknt in.irked an 
item wrung, lie held up his hand. The 
rcathcT recorded the niiniher of upraised 
hands for each item on his ^opv of the 
test. At the end he said, " The oiilv items 
tliat gave much trouble were 4, 9, 11, 16, 
21, etc. Let's uke up those first and 
tJien turn to others that an \ one wants to 
argue ahout/' The conn u\ crsial items 
were then discussed in the .same wav^ as in 
the writei's classes This procedure lost' 
a little in suspense because students knew 
before they presented their arguments 
that their choice had been keyed as right 
or wrong, but most of them were bellig- 
erent enough to defend their choice even 
if the key said that it was wrong. This 
ttrachcr always got through the questions 
on which there was the" greatest ditTer- 
cnce of opinion, while the writer some- 
times did not reach the cjucstions that 
might haye been most rewarding. BorJi 
procedures, how ever, yielded red-hot dis- 
cussions of Jrenis on which students dis- 
agreed and showed them that some of 
their interpretations were oppoiied not 
just by the anonymous testniaker but 
also by some of rh'eir best friends. 

These discussions re\ealed nu)rc clear- 
ly than even a perfect diajrucistic test 
the kinds uf rcast)ns that led these stu- 
dents to choose inrerpretadons that 
others regarded as untenable. A diagnos- 
tic test usually tries to locate weaknesses 
by presenting dilTcrent types of item^ 
ten directed.! towaal w;c'akness A, ten\ 
tnward weakness B^sJIrld <o on^But as 
one lisr-cns to class discb^ions, irBccomcs^ 
apparent that it is not the tvpe of item 
that discloses the weakness^ir is the type 
of reasoning that students bring -to these 
items. One is rcjx:atedK- led nkray by 
reasons M and N, nnoth'er by rcasbns O , 
and P, in \yhat seemjo be qnite diffe>(Hi1r i 
ryp(^s of ircmi- f licscmisrakc«:inreasonin^v | 
need to be utjcov ere?], nor a tendency 
to go \yrotigJ^{a-+m^— type of 
item. . 



If we could classify the reasons for 
choices that are most frequently ex- 
pressed and embody them in a test, ther^ 
might be renewed hope for a diagnostic-^ 
readirfg test. To the writer, however, 
these reasons now seem to be so numer- 
ous and so dilferent from student to 
student that any giyen student might find 
in such a te^t only two or three of the 
reasons that guided his own choices. 
Whenever his own reasons were not 
listed, he would be forced tc^v choose 
among other reasons that are frequently 
expressed, and most of these would prob- 
ably stril'e him as stupid. 

Why should we bother? These rea- 
sons come out freely enough without 
any contrivance on our part in class 
discussions of the sort just described, 
and the teacher need not worry very 
much about the best way to clear up the 
fallacious reasons. For the most part the 
class will tiikc care of them, and stu- 
dents are more likely to take to heart 
the opposing argument of a classmate 
than of the teacher. The writer has only 
this ev^idence: whenever he lost patience 
^nd simply told the class which answer 
was ^ correct and why, they promptly ' 
forgot it and never referr<?d to it again. 
But if they ^figured it out for themselves^ 
they wouKI often bring up that Ciise as a ' 
precedent in' discussing similar problems 
in other texts. 




If other tcaqjiers would like to ex- 
periment occasionally with this method 
of diag'hosis and treannent, * t)iey -niust 
either find sxiitable tests or fiiake their 
owi]. Sometimes the director of testirtg 
in their district can furnish single copies 
pf tests no longer in nse and permission 
to reproduce them, 'and others may be 
found in workbooks and manuals. The 
questions ^for discussion ^hat follow sclcc- 
ti(5ns in many antliologies can be turned 
into rtiultiplc-choicc items by supplying 
the kinds of answers that one frcquctitly 
hears class. The w»riter prefers' n^iiU ' 
j:iple-choice items to ppen-ended qu^- ) 
tioits for this sort of tr^^atment becafes<P<^ 
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they require students to make definite 
choices, and one L.in ,tcll immediately 
wlietlicr there is a differonce of opmion 
that calls for discussion. In reproduc- 
ing such items, alw.ns number the re- 
sponses^ 1, 2, 3, 4->no matter what was 
^^^diia«^ the original tc,st. If \ ou letter the 
_ responses B, C, D, you .will nearly 
go ciaxy tr)ing to distitiguish B from D 
in chssfuom conversation] The numbers 
also nuke it more natural for students 
to hold* up one, two, three, or four 
fingers to indicate which answer^ they 
chose. 



glish assistants**— college-educated house- 
wives who were selected and trained by 
the. English teachers with the help of 
school librarians. They were assisted by 
student aides who checked books in and 
out and kept them in order on the shelves. 
The total cp^t of maintaining^tlic inde- 
pendent reading rooms amounted to 
about one-fourth thp cost of the same 
number of student-hours of instruction. 



This is not the place to consider 
arguments for and against independent 
reading as a regular, required part of the 
English program of classes that read well 
x^ enough to profit by it. Here it can be 
Independent Reading ^ \onsidered only. as a means of evaluating 

Between 1958 and 1965 high School 'tirp reading progranl. But since some 
enn>llnicnt increased from eight million teachers imagine that they have an in- 



U) over twelve million students, and _ 
e\ ery one of them took English^-. To 
handle this influx students there should ' 
have been a fifty per cent increase in 
college majors in English some years 
earlier, hut insr^ead there had been an 
actual decline. ^ Consequently, by 1960 ^ 
high schoitl teachers of English in many 
parts of the country were meeting 180 
to 200 students daiLv— five classes vyith 
thirty -six to forty students in each 6^ss 
—and neither the teachers nor the stu- 
dents could stand it. , 

To alleviate this desperate situation 
the I\ird roundatiJn provided a generous 
the writer to demon- 
cities that high school 
iglit quite acceptably 
with one lar^-grAup presentation, two 
>siniall -group discus^ons, and two periods 
of iijdepeiulent, reaVhng per week. The 
independent reading enabled teachers to 
divide each* large diss into two sections 
of eighteen to twcntv students and teach 
one section on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the other on Thu%lay and Friday. 
The section that was not m class went to 
an independent reading room, usually a 
converted study Iiall acc^ommodating six- 
t\ to eighty students, stocked with at least^ 
twelve hundred, books, mainly paper^ 
backs, and supervised by part-time 'in- 



dependent, reading program vihen the^ 
do not, the following features of this^ 
program should be mentioned: . 



I. 



. The^ 
1!sfde 



grant that tnabledi 
strate in tvvo large 
I^^nglfsh can be ta 



reading is done in rooms / set 
asfde for this purpose— not ii^ the 
regular English classroom. y , 

2. Students gv^ to* these rooms on a 
regular schedule, usually Avj^c a 
week, and attendance is checKodT 

3. Doing homevvork for other classes 
during these periods is forjbiddcn. 

4. * If a student is ejected for 'doingihome- 

vvork,* creating a di^turbanca^ or 
sleeping, he must mak^ up that D(i;riod 
during a free pcciod^rlf this happens 
^^'ewl^-tinfes, (ic is, transferred^ to a 
. class that docs not, nave independent 
reading. ' / 

5. These ruums havyC an initial stock of 
at least twelve ^undred bbbks, with 
several copies 6f the most popular 
books, and one hundred or more 
titles are usually added each year. 
There is a good deal of nonfiction 
but no reference works. 

6^ These rooms arp supervised by some- 
one other than the English teacher. 

7. Not atl classes arc ^adiuitted^ to this 
program but only those that— in the 
judgment of the teacher and depart- 
ment head— read well enough to make 
good use of it. 

8. Books may be checked out. 
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9. Conferences nc \\cU\ only in glass- 
enclosed cubicles. * 

10. A record of what students read and 
what diey think'of it is kept on 3 x 5 
cards, but there are no full-length 
book reports. 

11. There is usually no separate mark for 
independent reading in the report 
card, and an effort is made tq keep 
grade-getting out of it. The teadier's 
impression of the e.xtcnt anii-^ftility 
of this reading nm;,^<howe\ cr, in- 
fluence tl)e gradc^ff^n^Iibh. 

The^e points are mentioned chiefly 
^ecause sonie teachers say^ *'Yes, I. have 
an independent reading program. I ac- 
quire a report on one outside book per 
* mo'^iith." This' is hardly the way to build 
the habit of reading books for pleasure. 
Othet teachers say, *'Yes, I have an 
independent reading program but with- 
out all m<^^foIdcroI that vou consider 
necessary, I lu\e a thrcc-foot shelf of 



books in ni) own j:lassroom, and once a 
week I let the students just read while I 
call one after another to my desk for a 
short conference. Unfortunately I do not 
have enough Imoks to check out, and I 
would not want all that bookkeeping in 
any case." 

To anyone who has seen a genuine 
mdepenclcnt reading program, the latter 
procedure seems only a . w^ay to k^aep 
students quiet while holding a make- 
shift substitute for individual conferences, 
letting the students "just read" is hardly 
the way to refer to their central in- 
tellccrual obligation as educated men. 
The stock of books is pitifully inadequate, 
and what can bcTead during^ the period 
is only enough to "hook" the .student; 
then he ought to check the book, out 
and finish it. The .buzz of conversation 
at the desk is distracting, no matter .what 
the teacher says to the contrary; and 
only the most superficial conferences can 
be held in ^is goldfish-bowl settir>g. 



Book Cards 



When a student finishes a boftk or decides to gi\ e it up, he fills out a 3 x 5 
card with something like the following headings: - ' 




Xanic ^ 
Author, title . 

Type 

(ionuncnt: 



ClKuk' Date 



Rating \ i ^ 5 .J)ifficulty E M H 



\ 




The student encircles a mnnbcr after ''lilting" to show how 
well he liked the hook in comparison with others he has read, 
and a letter after "Ditricult\ " to show^ whether he found it easy, 
niethuni, or 'hard fo icad. After *'lype" he inserts a number 



drawn from a list Irtlce tiie follow in(r. 
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FICTION 

1. Story about boys and girls 

2. Sfcfy about animals, nature 

3. Story about school life 

4. Fantasy, magic, supernatural 

5. Sport^ hunting, outdoor life 

6. AdvenWc (western, sea, war) 

7. Success story 

8. Humorous story 

9. Detective, mystery, spy 

10. Science fiction 

11. Love and romance 

12. Historical novel 

13. Tragic, satiric, problem novel - 

14. Unclassified novel 

1 5. Book of short stories 



All students kctp this list in their 
notebooks, and it is displayed wherever 
these "book cards" arc filled out. Teach-" 
crs do not worry very much about 
Accuratv of classification. If an eighth 
grade boy classifies a bouk as an adven- 
ture stur\ and an eighth grade girl clas- 
sifies the same book a^ a love story, that 
shows how they read it. The **type" 
is intended only to give other students a 
rouj^h ide^a^ of what son of book it is. 

The most important item o^n the card 
is the "comment," which may be only 
a phrase or tw o or may rua over to the 
back of |the card. The fTrst comments 
students write may be stilted and con- 
ventional, designed to Impr^ess the teach- 
er^ but they soon learn to write their 
comments for the benefit of other stu- 
dents who are looking for somctl)ing 
to read. Then their comments become 
racy, original, candid, and revealing. 
Some of thifu make the teacher's hair 
stand on end, but it is agreed that there 
must be no reprisals or these cards would 
lose their v alue fur other students. These 
cards are usually ifiled alpl^betically by 
name of student in a s^arate box for 
each grade, and in every pe^fiod of in- 
dependent reading one sees students 
looking up their friends to find out ^what 
boots ^hcy have been reading and ^hat 



NONFICTION 

16. Book of information 

17. Sports, games, outdoor life 

18. Hobbies, practical arts 

19. Vocations 

20. Travel, explora'don 

21. Biography, autobiography 

22. History \ 

23. Social science \ 

24. Science, natural history 

25. Philosophy, religion 

26. Music, art, architecture 

27. Essays, criticism 

28. Plays , ^ 

29. Poems 

30. Unclassified nonficdon 



they thought about each bot)k, If a 
student sajs that a book is one of the best 
he has ever read, but a friend who ac- 
cepts his recommendation finds it dull 
and worthless, there is likely th be ah 
argument that will dispose both«studcrits 
to write more candid and critical com- 
ments jn the future. 

Some teachers ask whether students 
have actually read the books recorded 
on these cards, but those who supervise 
independent reading have no such 
doubts. They see the students reading 
these books and often discuss yvhat they 
have been reading when these students 
ask for advice on what to read next. It 
is ynportant, however, to have the cards 
filled out as soon as possible after each 
book is finished or giycn up. Whch a stu- 
dent returns a boOk, if he does not rcJich 
for a card himself, the student aide hands 
him one and says, "I can*t qheck it in 
until you fill out this card." After be 
has done so, the aide piay say, ."Have 
you read any other books that you got 
at home, or bought, or borrowed^fmnrsr^ 
friend or the public library? If sQ<^ase 
fill out cards for them." Some (English 
teachers have tried to ^cu^e siich a 
record of independent reading bv passing 
out boolf cards' once a montl> 
arid having students fill tiiem oi^t 
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mcmur\. Th.it simply Joes not work. 
The reluctant readers prepare for these 
occasions by asking their friends to tell 
them the name of a book and what they 
ought to say about it. 

Stu^dents do not resent filling out these 
cards in the independent reading Toom 
as they resented the former full-length 
book roports because thev take only a 
minute, they are not marked or criticized 
by the teaeher; and they help these 
.students and their friends both to find 
books that they are likely tO' enjoy and 
to avoid other books thatjt j^gi r classmates 
h.ive condemned in such terms as diffi- 
eult, childish, mushy, far-fetched, boring, 
and worthless. They oven furnish a mild 
incentive to read, for if a student finds 
that most of his friends have already 
read si.xteen lu)oks while he has read 
A only four, he nuy put on quite a spurt of 
reading to catch up. 

These pavds have also led to one of 
our most important and most disturbing 
findings.Manv junior high schools have 
reported that ninth graders turn in only 
tuo-thirds to three-quarters' as, many 
book cards as Jighth graders— even in 
favored suburban areas and in spite of 
the increased opportunity for reading 
provided by the independent reading 
progrilm. These reports recalled the 
community studies of reading conducted 
by Douglas VYaplQS of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chi- 
c.igo during the thirties. t\c nover relied 

. on questionnaires but sent out field work- 
-crs to interview everyone in a scientifi- 

• callv selected sample of homes to find 
out what he -had read within a stated 
period, where he got it, what he thought 
of It,' and so on. \Waples frequently 
stated in his IcctiircK that the greatest 
amount of book reading in any American 
community he studipd wrf§ done by 
ughtii gr.idcrs, abovi '^liis point reading 
declined with each itKyTcment in age and 
education untdVthc great majority of 
Amcrie an adults read hardly .iny books. 
Then as now many librarians disputed 



his findings and cited their increased 
circulation as contrary evidence, but* 
\\ aples showxd that libraries w^re used 
by a relatively small minority. 

Since that time the **paperback revo- 
lution" has vastly increased the number 
of books sold. Between 1940 and 1960, 
for example, while our population in- 
creased ^7 per cent, newspaper sales 
increased 45 .per cent, rrii^zine sales 110 
per cent, and the number of books'sold 
a Whopping 445 per cent. In 1940 Ameri- 
cans bought an average of one book a 
year, jn 1960, slightly more than five. 
'One can see why when one examines the 
paperback boQ]<sl>elves in any drugstore. 
Books are now accessible and inexpen- 
"sive, many are spicy, and their pocket 
size attracts many who are afraid to 
* tackle large, heavy books. 

We thought that this new develop- 
ment had completely changed the picture 
of reading habits as reported by Waplc^ 
during the tl^irties, but apparently the • 
bulk of this bbok -buying and prfesumed 
bo6k-reading is\still done by a relatively 
small minorit)'. ^ A nationwide Gallup 
Poll /reported \n Ti?ne magazine as re- 
cently as 1964 revealed that 77. per cent 
of the Ametican adults questioned s\id 
they had not read a book during the pa^^^^^^^ 
year, while of a comparable sample in 
\Vest Germany only \ 33 per certt s^id 
they had not read a book. It is not cl6ar • - 
. from the' report whether these figures. 

referred to the year in which they Nvere ^ 
' reported (although it is^hard to aniagine 
why Tunie would dig up earlier figures), 
but tlifre is no doubt that the very 
junior high schools with which we have 
been working since 1960 have reported^ 
the samp sharp downturn in the inde-' 
pendent reading of self-chosen books that 
VVaples found, and ' at the very same 
point, the end of Grade 8. 

English teachers in these schools had 
read) explanations for this decline. First 
they said it was television, just as earlier 
tc.ichers said it was movies and then 
adio. Although it is true tliat teen-agers. 
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watch television an incredible number of 
hours per week, they watch no more ih 
*Gradc 9 than in Grade 8, when they 
read far more books. Next these teachers 
^ said it was. dating and t)ther social activi- 
^ ucs, but it was hard to believ^that four- 
teen-year-ojds date enough to interfere 
s€nou^l)H^th reading. Then these teach- 
ers blitQfJo the increased homework of 

• Grade 9. This may indeed be a factor, 
smcc Grade 9 is still widcl). regarded as 
the end. of childhood and the beginning 

^ of the high school "grind," and this may 
be the first point at which many teachers 
feel virtuous about assigning as much^ 
homework as the traffic will bear. It 
turned out, however, that the studcn^ 
who did the most homework were also 
those who read thb^nost books. 

What goes on at this point that might 
affect reading? Biologicajly it is the onset 
of pjaberty. This may fee the point at 
which average and below-average, 
readers finally, have to make a transition 
from juvenile to ^dult bo^ks, if their 
reading interests arc to continue. They 

* , cannot go on indefinitely reading the 

* Series or adventure stories and school 
stories that are. popular with younger 

♦ ^ students. TKey now regard such stories 

as *'kid stuff/* But jmany seem to have 
grave difficulties making the transition 
to books written for adults, and this 
may bCL,a harder step than we realized. . 

^ As a testing man the writer has ha4 to 
pore over item-analyses of man^ reading 
comprehension tests that are given at 
this level, and^iie has often remarked that 
if typical passages from typical adult 
books really .meant w hat eighth graders 
say they mean in thes^ tests, then no- 
body ought to-read them. They would 
make no ^ense at all. ^ % ' 
Some teachers misconceive this probr 
' 1cm as "the transition from juveniles to 
the classics." As.soor^ as onc^ stops to 

^ think about it,' one can sec that this 
is too big a step— at least for independent 
reading. It may have le<^ us to introduce^ 
.students tc^adultjeading through authors 
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like Scott, Eliot, and Dickens when wc 
should have used authors like Agatha 
Christie, Carter Dickson^ Jlex Stout, P. 
G. Wodehousc, Clarence Day, and James 
Thurber. It also leads to the use of con- 
densed and rewritten versions of the 
classics for students who obviously can- 
not take them in their original form. Al- 
though the writer has no high regard 
for the sanctity of literary texts, he can-' 
not regard this rewriting as a solution of 
the problem these students face. Their 
problem is to get from books that have 
been deliberately w'ritten down to their 
level up to books written for adults. 
If one takes classics that are hard r€adii)g 
for most adults and deliberately writes ^ 
them down to the level of these students, 
one has not dealt with their problem at 
all. It would be far better to use aduit 
autliors of wide popular'appeal, regard- 
less of their literary merit. 

We arc now trying to discgver the 
particular difficulties in adult b6oks that 
bajpic, discourage, and finally defeat the 
less capable readers. Qne that is so ob- 
vious that they themselves are aware 
of it is thq. harder vocabulary. Both au- 
thors and editors of juveniles continually 
substitute easier words and expressions 
for those 'that young readers anay not 
understands^ but adult authors make r\p 
such .concessions. We have drfne * some*-^ 
thing about this problenKb,y'1indin^ out 
•which words in the first twenty thousand 
in frequency, they' do not know and by 
" providing a scries of programmed work- 
-books for Grades 9-12 on^words that 
v/cfc missed by 30 t6,60 per cent of «^ 
large sainple of' coflege frcshmon *(5). 
Many^ teachcTs w6uld argue that we 
should have provided this help for 
Grades 5-8r but we, telt that separate 
programmed exercises on vocabulary 
(apa^t from reading) would go down 
only with students \yhose vocabulary' 
prqblefns vicfc beginning to fifurt^ as.they 
dojn<?radc ?> ind above. / . ' 

O^or'pOssible difficulties: 'awaiting in- 
vestigation are the longer and morerom-. 
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plcx sentences of adult books, th^ more 
complicated story line, 'more compte^' 
characters, literal^* forms and devices, 
relation of parts to the uhole, interrupted 
tii^e sequences, disagreeable incidents 
and characters, vieus contrary to one*s 
own, unfamiliar periods and settings, 
nonliteral mieauings, irony and satire, 
imager)'' and symbolism, divining the 
author's purpose (not only in general 
but also his reasons for doing this or 
that), and finding parallels within one's 
OUT! experience to the situations, char- 
acters, and emotions portri^} ed in books. 
It should be said that we have not yet 
substantiated our hypothesis that difficul- 
ties in the transition from juvenile to 
adult books account for die decline of 
independent reading above Grade 8 that 
has been reported to us. But we feel that 
it is worthwhile to pursue tiiis hypothe- 
sis because whatever we discover about 
die particular difficulties of adult b^oks 
will contribute to teaching even if it 
turns out that we lose our book readers 
in Grades 9-12 for some other reason. 

Tests on Whole Books That 
Are Widely Taught 

Standardized tests of. reading in this 
country go no farther than the passage 
and the short poem. A^e\v fcsts on whole 
uorks are offeie4 hy some of the smaller 
test publishers but arc not taken seriojisly. 
by cither teachers or tcstmakers. Their 
questions are of the order of who-did- 
. what, . they are unrelated to the ob- 
jectives' of the study of literatu^; and 
they do not bear any of *the usual signs 
of expertness in test construction. The 
College Entrance RurnioaUj^Board has 

not offered any tests on sj, 

X^orks since the thirties for a number of 
reasons. It Joes not 'wish to be accused 
of dictating the program of secondary 
Schools, the diversity of literary fare in 
American high schools makes it hard to 
choosi suitable wsbrks't* and any works 
set for such a crucial examination uould 
be ruine4 By overemphasis. 



Examining boards in Great Britain 
have not avoided charges of stultifying 
tTie teaching of literature even though 
they use questions on ''set books*' that 
require wriuen answers which have to 
be graded by large panels of eJijunincrs. 
One hears of endless drill on the few 
books set for the examination, anticipat- 
ing every question that might be asked, 
to th^ extent that one examin& remarked, 
"I have examined some very competent , 
teachers in my time.'' Some teachers, we 
are told, even dictate lists of "beauties of 
the work" to be memorized by sudents 
in case a question on "appreciation" is 
asked. 

Some years ago it occurred^td the 
director and editor of Cooperative Tests, 
Donald i^elville and Scarvia Anderson, 
that the baneful effects of required exam- . 
inanons on literary < works might be 
avoided, and information on the di^cul- 
ties that students experience in whole 

^ works might be secured, if teachers were 
offered a very wide choice of tests on 
the books that are most commonly 
taught in Grades 7 through 12. These 
tests would never be used in any re- 
quired program but would be offered 
for sale to teachers who wefe going to 
teach some of these works in any case, 
and who would not mind using pre- 
tested questions that had been written by 
gifted teachers of these works and re- 
viewed by competent critics: A nation- 
^SCiae survey of public, parochial, and 
independent schools in 1964 yielded a 
list of 25 major literary^works that are 
most frequently taught in th^se grades 
(1). Officers of the National Council of 
Teachers of English suggested the names 
of teachers who had a particular interest 

In each of these works and who were 
\ik^\y to write good test item's. The^^ 
also suggested ",rsvp critics for each test: 
one a scholar in the field represented by 
each work to make su/< that good ques- 
tions were asked and the keyed answers 
were correct, the other a teacher to 
make sure that the questions were of 
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aljoiit the riglu Ic\cl of Jifficultx .inJ in 
line null tlic tib)cctncs uf the stuJ\ of 
htcr.ituic. l\\Lh ast authc^r subinittcJ 
enough ohicctuc items to inaKc two 
parallel tests uith st>iTic items left over, 
and thest iteii^s ucre c onscicntiousU rc 
Mewed the two critics. If their 
criticism of an item could not l)C ol>\iatcd 
l>\ a change m wocding. the item w.is 
dropped. ' 

After some further work on these 
items*l)\ incinl)crs of the l est DevcU^p- 
mcnt DiMsion of V TS. these drafts were 
turned o\er to the writer and his as- 
sistant for the final editing ,ind tr\(;tit. 
lhe\ had both l)een teachers of liter- 
ature before thc\ went into testing, and 
^heir interest in diseo\ering the t\ pes t^f 
'difficulties in adult liooks that alienate 
the less capable readtis made tins a re- 
search projcij^to which l>oth were w lilt- 
ing toyd^\ote vse\eral \ears. 1 he\ Wr^^t 
tcn>k a large sample of items from all 
twentv-rtvc tests and made an outline of 
the tvpes of questions that had been 
asked- This tnitline ma\ l)e reijarde'd as a 
set (if olnectues for the stud\ of liter- 
ature, based on the engagement ot 
twent\'-five gifxcii te.tchers aritj 
critics witii the literarv wop 
most uideU taught. 1 hen^^ffter the 
tions asked about e.vch work were 
checked against this 
categor\ w as overlook/ 
' re[)resentcd but was/ 
w wrk^(]uestr^)ns (if thfc sort were 
If a cjitjcgorv was overVepresentcd 
out bcin^ tailed for b\ \he nature of the 
workv ''oni/ of the least/ promising items 
of this sorr''*Us£*re dd^xl^d. I his docs not 
mean thail all >rf:CCent\ -five tests, were 
forced int(\the sKme mold with a fixed 
proportion \(^jiiins in each cati:gor\ 
It was recogni/cd' that some workj» lend 
thcnivSeUes fo ecrtatu t\pes of items and 
other woxks to other*;. I hcsc difTeccncts 
were respected, l)Ut aiv effort was made 
not to o\erlook or, o\eicmphasi/e am 
categorx In inadvertence. The editors 
also permitted thcmsehes to add a few 



tjucstions suggested In their research in- 
terest in the difficulties t;f \oung readers 
111 their struggles with adult liooks. 

At least twice as man\ items as can 
l)e used were prepared dn' each work 
and assenil)lcd in four tr\out forms with 
from thirt\-si\ to f(^rt\-four items in, 
each f(^rm. *Thosc on ten works have 
been, tried out in representative high 
schools during the 1968-69 schooJ year, 
and those on 'ten other works are sched- 
uled f<^r rrvout 1969-70, \X'oik on the 
rcniaiAing five tests has l)een postponed 
for a number of Yeasons ljut chieflv lie- 
cause there were so few tests for Grades 
7 and 8 that it was feared that thev 
might have a restrictive effect on the 
curriculum. Hence pulilication of tests 
for these grades has been postponed until 
a larger numl)er of tests ^.m be offered. 
The first tests in this rtew series will 
therefore be "desit^ned for Grades 9 
through 12 and will oo\er.the following 
vvorlKS^ i 

r.nglish novels, Pr'uit and Prejudice, Rc- 
turn of the Xiitivc, Talc of Tuo Cities, 
Sihn Maruer, Ivanhoe ^ ' 

\iiierican novels Siaikt Letter, Hackle-*' 
heiry lun//, Moby I)ick\ Red Badi^e of 
C.oura^re. Bndsrc of San Ijd^ Rey, Old 
Man and the Sea 

Shakespeare llamLt, Macbeth] Jt/litts 
dai'sar, .Merchant of W'nic-c 

()tl\er works Vy\r})ialion, Ott) T(mn, 
Idylls of thc^Kiny;, 0</v.^.u'v. Oedipus 
the King 

^ Other titles will lie added as soon as 
thev are vvidelv taught. If wchad had a 
coiiiplttelv free choice, some of the^ 
titles in the prevsent list. might havobeen 
changed. Sda^ Marher^ for example, is 
not one of our favorites, but jt 4s im- 
possil)le to get aroynd the fact that lio 
other literarv 'W*ork except Macbeth is 
more wjdelv taught. At that. }x* is an 
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cmincntK teacluhlc little liook, and after 
uc had SLCn the qucStiuns suLmittcd hv a 
mm ulio likcij to t^ach it, wc were 
almost rcLuncikd tu its inclusion. 

I lit list ,is a uIk^Ic should not liavc 
aiiv rtstnctnc ctTcct on the liteiary of- 
Urjngs of secondary schodks. Teachers 
niake aii\ use of externally pre- 
piitd tests \v^ll probably select only one 
per vcar for each ^lass. chiefly ro find 
*out lum well they are doinir in com- 
parison with similar classes in otiier 
schools If the tesr on one work/is not to 
their liking, they will probably be able 
to find another to serve tlvs purpose. s. 

The test items that survive tryo«t 
will be published in two parallel t^sts 
on each w-ork, similar in content ^d 
equal in difficulty. One may be used as a 
study rest. It may be administered as^ 
soi^n as the first reading of a work is 
completed, piior to any ' discussion, to 
find out what the students ha\c been 
able to do with it on their own and what 
will require study ,^ discussion, and in- 
struction. If a class is unal)le to complete 
a first reading without jogging, a certain 
number of questions mav be covered in 
each assjornmenr and discussed the Fol- 
lowing 'day in'^lass. In either case the 
students will know the kinds of ques- 
tions that will appear in the final test, 
and they will be no harder than those in 
the .snidy test. With this amount of 
notice and preparation, tlie final test 
sliould nor be a traumatic experience, 
and .the dilTereace between the initial 
and final averages will show bofh the 
students and the teacher how much im- 
provement the srudv of the w^ork has 
l)rought about. Ovcr-tht Jong h^ul, the 
whole series of tests slt*)uld tcveal the 
kinds of difTiculhes that students experi- 
ence in wh(j}e works and^ the extent to 
uhich these difficulties afe overcontfe by 
\arious types of instruction. If there is 
any fear that some 4:eachers will practi- 
cally teach the answers to- the final test 
in order to- make a good showingV the ' 
department he^d may ha\c to keep the' 



final test in his owti possession and have 
it administered under his supervision in 
some large room such as the auditorium. 
But when there is a good spirit in the 
departn^enr, this will not be necessary. 
1 he tests ought to be regarded as an 
honest effort to find out why we lose 
our book readers in Grades 9-12 and 
what can be done to prevent it. They 
should also improve teaching by show- 
ing the kinds of questions that our best 

teachers ask about thcfir f-avorite works. 

♦ 
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